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Reading and Evolution 


RALPH M. WILLIAMS 


BIOLOGISTS ACCEPT as one of their classical formulas the state- 
ment that “ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny.” That is, that 
each individual organism, in his development from a single- 
cell state to mature adulthood, passes through all the stages of 
evolutionary development through which his phylum or species 
has evolved. The biologists, of course, are thinking solely in 
terms of physiological development when they use this expres- 
sion, “ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny,” but I am convinced 
that it applies equally well to the intellectual development of 
Man, and that even though the biological changes brought on 
by civilization may be too slight to be observable, each human 
being recapitulates in his own intellectual development the 
growth of the culture to which he belongs. 


If this hypothesis is true, then it should be considered in the 
education of our children. But is it? If we look at the history 
of reading, what does it suggest to us today as answers to some 
of the controversial problems in the teaching of reading? 


Early Materials for Reading 


Reading has not always been what it is today, either in 
material or in method. Limiting ourselves to the languages of 
the Western World, as we should, we find that the materials for 
reading have changed considerably during their short history. 
The earliest writing was pictographic, with pictures represent- 
ing ideas and later words. Later came ideographic writing, with 
more abstract symbols representing each word. Finally, by de- 
grees, alphabetic writing, in which a symbol represents each 
sound, was introduced. Even then, however, there was some 
uncertainty about procedure. Some languages read from left 


Ralph M. Williams is a professor of English at Trinity College, 
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to right and others from right to left. And at one period in the 
development of Greek, about the 9th century B.C., boustro- 
phedon writing was used, which read from left to right on one 
line, from right to left on the next line, and then left to right 
again on the third, and so on, thus efficiently eliminating the 
modern backsweep from right to left in which no reading is 
done. 

Although the single left to right movement of the eyes had 
become well established in Greek by the 5th century B.C., what 
is perhaps an interesting vestige of this older method of reading 
lingered on in the attitude toward what we now call “mirror 
reading.” In Plato’s Republic, Socrates and Glaucon are dis- 
cussing how one learns to read: 

Just as in learning to read, I [Socrates] said, we were satis- 
fied when we knew the letters of the alphabet, which are 
very few, in all their recurring sizes and combinations; not 
slighting them as unimportant whether they occupy a space 
large or small, but everywhere eager to make them out; and 
not thinking ourselves perfect in the art of reading until 
we recognize them wherever they are found: 

True— 

Or, as we recognize the reflection of letters in the water, 
or in a mirror, only when we know the letters themselves; 
the same art and study giving us the knowledge of both.! 

In other words, the ancient Greeks learned their letters so well 
that “mirror reading” was no problem for them. 

This emphasis upon letters continued to be necessary, fur- 
thermore, as long as papyrus and parchment remained the basis 
of manuscripts, for they were scarce and consequently the words 
were written without a break between them in order to save 
space, and in some languages (notably Latin) wherever possible 
signs between lines were used to indicate letters which were 
left out. Only with the general use of printing and paper did 
the materials for reading become essentially what they are to- 
day—and anyone who has had trouble reading the so-called 
“black-letter” or Gothic type of the sixteenth century will 
doubtless feel that the typography has improved to help the 
reader, even though familiarity or lack of it may influence his 
reaction. Furthermore, punctuation in any standardized and 
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helpful form is quite a modern invention, being approximately 
250 years old. 


Changing Methods of Reading 


When we turn to the method of reading, we find changes 
also. It seems to be well known among classical scholars, al- 
though I have never seen the fact mentioned by writers on 
reading, that in ancient times when one read to oneself one 
read aloud. There are a number of passages which illustrate 
this, the best known perhaps being from the Bible and St. 
Augustine’s Confessions. In the book of Acts (viii.26ff.) Philip 
is directed to go to the Jerusalem-to-Gaza road. There he finds 
a eunuch, the chief treasurer of Queen Candace of Ethiopia. 
He is sitting alone in his chariot reading, and as Philip ap- 
proaches him, he hears him reading from the book of Isaiah. 
In his Confessions (vi.3) St. Augustine complains that he had 
little opportunity to consult with St. Ambrose, who, when he 
was not with a multitude of people, was either eating or reading: 
But while reading, his eyes glanced over the pages, and his 
heart searched out the sense, but his voice and tongue 
were silent. Ofttimes, when we had come (for no one was 
forbidden to enter, nor was it his custom that the arrival 
of those who came should be announced to him), we saw 
him thus reading to himself, and never otherwise; and, 
having long sat in silence (for who would dare interrupt 
one so intent?), we were fain to depart, inferring that in 
the little time he secured for the recruiting of his mind, 
free from the clamor of other men’s business, he was un- 
willing to be taken off. And perchance he was fearful lest, 
if the author he studied should express aught vaguely, some 
doubtful and attentive hearer should ask him to expound 
it, or to discuss some of the more abstruse questions, as 
that, his time being thus occupied, he could not turn over 
as many volumes as he wished; although the preservation of 
his voice, which was very easily weakened, might be the 
truer reason for his reading to himself. But whatever was 
his motive in so doing, doubtless in such a man was a good 
one.? 

The evident interest that Augustine takes in Ambrose’s silent 

reading indicates that this was not the normal way to read to 
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oneself. Four centuries earlier the same situation seemed true; 
silent reading was not unknown, but reading aloud to oneself 
was considered more normal. The Latin poet Horace, for ex- 
ample, in Satire 5 of Book II, advises a parasite, a would-be 
legacy seeker, to read silently the will in which he hopes he is 
mentioned, but in Satire 3 of Book I Horace makes an obvious 
contrast between reading to oneself and silent meditation 
(legentem aut tacitum), implying that reading aloud to oneself 
was considered better except in unusual circumstances. 

Just when silent reading became more common, or was 
considered more natural and effective, than reading aloud to 
oneself it is hard to say. Roughly a century after the death of 
St. Augustine, St. Benedict, in preparing his rules for his order 
of monks, found it necessary to provide regulations governing 
the noise created by the brothers in reading to themselves at 
their private devotions. But in the second half of the four- 
teenth century, some eight hundred years later, silent reading 
has taken over—at least that seems to be the implication of this 
passage in Chaucer’s House of Fame: 


For whan thy labour doon al is 

And hast y-maad thy rekeninges, 

In setede of reste and newe thinges, 

Thou gost hoom to thy hous anoon; 

And, also domb as any stoon, 

Thou sittest at another boke, 

Til fully daswed is thy loke. (11.148-54) 


As all modern teachers of reading know, however, silent 
reading does not mean the end of lip movements necessarily, 
or the end of “silent articulation” or “sub-vocalization.” The 
connection between the written symbol and the sound it repre- 
sented was felt to be very strong until relatively modern times, 
and it is only recently that we have records of readers who were 
clearly and unambiguously making a direct connection between 
meaning and the visual stimulus, instead of “long-circuiting” 
the impulse through the auditory centers of the brain. 

By the 1790's and early 1800's, however, we have eye-witness 
accounts of very rapid reading that could not possibly have in- 
volved the auditory centers of the brain. The poet Coleridge 
at the age of fourteen read two books a day from a lending 
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library, in addition to doing his regular school work. And in 
college Coleridge seems to have had an almost photographic 
memory of what he read. One of his friends, C. V. LeGrice, 
writes of their evening discussions: 
Ever and anon, a pamphlet issued from the pen of Burke. 
There was no need of having the book before us. Coleridge 
had read it in the morning, and in the evening he would 
repeat whole pages verbatim. Frend’s trial was then in 
progress. Pamphlets swarmed from the press. Coleridge 
had read them all; and in the evening, with our negus, we 
had them viva voce gloriously.‘ 


And roughly twenty years later a college friend reported of 
Shelley: “He took in seven or eight lines at a glance, and his 
mind seized the sense with a velocity equal to the twinkling of 
an eye.”’5 This is certainly a far cry from word-by-word reading 
aloud to oneself. 


Modern Methods of Teaching 


When we come to consider a child’s instruction in the light 
of this very brief history of reading, certain features of modern 
practice are given definite support. If my hypothesis is correct, 
then a generous use of pictures to relate the spoken word (al- 
ready known, of course, by our little savages learning to read, 
as to the first men to read, seven or eight thousand years ago) 
to the printed word seems to be in order. The splendid illus- 
trations of our basal readers, especially the primers and pre- 
primers, are a great improvement in this respect over the books 
with which I learned to read. Even greater use, it seems to me, 
could be made of such books as the Golden Book Dictionary, 
in which there is no continuity of text, but each printed word 
has a picture to define it, or the recently published Sounds I 
Say for pre-phonics work in kindergarten. This technique, I 
am told, has been used with great success by Dr. Frank Laubach 
in the early stages of his teaching of over two million illiterates 
all over the world to read. 

That ideographic writing (and hence reading) was the next 
stage in the evolution of this part of language seems to me to 
give some support to those who would teach the youngsters a 
small group of words (perhaps seventy-five) by the ‘‘whole- 
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word” method, that is, as ideograms. This type of approach is 
well represented by Dr. William S. Gray’s excellent little book, 
On Their Own in Reading. 


But the fact that oral reading to oneself persisted for so long 
indicates that the relationship between the spoken and the 
written word was very strongly felt in ancient times, that alpha- 
betic writing displaced pictographic and ideographic simply 
because alphabetic writing made this relationship clearer to 
the reader, and that this relationship should be capitalized upon 
in the early stages of reading. Structural linguists today, of 
course, are re-emphasizing the primacy of the spoken language 
over the written, and consequently are learning much more 
about how our language works. In reading, this relationship 
suggests an early introduction to phonics, and less fear of oral 
reading. These two basic stages need to be taught, and taught 
thoroughly, before the child goes on to some of the more ad- 
vanced stages. My own experience in trying to help college 
students read aloud adequately (most of them cannot even 
read a paper aloud to a class properly) is that reading aloud 
is a very good way to teach phrase and sentence comprehension. 


If the historical progression of reading has been from oral 
to silent reading with lip movements, to silent reading with 
sub-vocalization (all of which would be word-by-word reading, 
of course), to reading by phrases and ultimately even larger 
units, then it seems logical that some information should be 
given out about phrasing during the teaching of reading. I am 
not an authority on the teaching of reading at the lower levels, 
and so I will not presume to say when phrasing should be 
taught—not too soon, probably, but surely in secondary school. 
I should, however, like to illustrate from my own level (col- 
lege) one type of training which I think it is important for us 
to provide if we are expecting to develop phrase readers. 


One of the informal tests of reading comprehension which 
I give my freshmen every fall consists of a passage from Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson in which Boswell is discussing Dr. John- 
son’s well-known prejudice against Scotland.* In it appears a 
sentence which begins, ‘Had he in his early life been in Scot- 
land, ...” In answer to the question, “When did Dr. Johnson 
first go to Scotland?” two-thirds of the freshmen regularly an- 
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swer “in his early life,” although they are told in the same 
paragraph that “he did visit Scotland, in the latter period of 
his life.” Part at least of this failure to comprehend is attribut- 
able to a lack of understanding of the basic patterns of the 
English sentence. The reversal of the usual subject-verb word 
order should have been a signal to these freshmen readers that 
something other than a statement of fact was coming—probably 
a question or a contrary-to-fact condition. This and other ele- 
ments of sentence structure useful to the reader (not to men- 
tion the writer) can surely be taught in secondary school. 


Knowledge of the ways in which words group themselves 
to form word groups and ultimately sentences is as basic to 
phrase reading as training in phonics is to future growth in 
sight-vocabulary. No amount of reading by phrases under con- 
ditions controlled by a machine can alone produce the desired 
degree of comprehension; combined with good training in 
phrasing and sentence structure, the two should achieve what 
we desire—a reader by phrases who comprehends. 


Conclusion 


Every year the school to which my children go holds an 
“open house” and invites the parents to come and inspect their 
offsprings’ work. I am always interested, at these occasions, 
to watch the parents sitting at their children’s desks and con- 
scientiously reading the exercises laid out for them in a color- 
fully crayoned folder. Some of these parents mouth the words 
they are reading so obviously that they seem almost to be read- 
ing aloud to themselves; others make only a slight movement of 
their lips; still others do not move their lips, but spend a very 
long time on each exercise, and when I watch their eyes I can 
see that they are reading word by word; finally, a few go 
through the exercises so rapidly that they seem almost un- 
interested, but once again, when I watch their eyes I can see 
them darting eagerly and rapidly, phrase by phrase, across each 
line. In other words, this average and probably typical group 
of adults represents roughly all the varying stages in the evolu- 
tion of reading during the past thousand years. 

The problem which at once presents itself to my mind is 
this: Has each of these people developed in reading as far as 
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his or her own evolutionary development would allow, or could 
they all be improved with proper training? That they could all 
be improved somewhat should be true, for most adults are “un- 
derachievers” in reading, but that those who mouth the words 
they are reading can ever be made into good phrase readers I 
seriously doubt. From my experience conducting classes in 
reading improvement for adults, and noticing how much more 
readily some people can break themselves of the habit of sub- 
vocalization than can others, I strongly suspect that in so far 
as their reading is concerned, some have not progressed as far 
as others in recapitulating the evolutionary progression. An 
analogy might be drawn between reading ability and physical 
size. Even within the limits of history Man has evolved physic- 
logically; he has grown larger, for example. Yet many people 
today are larger than many other people; have they developed 
farther along the evolutionary process? Not measurably or de- 
monstrably, perhaps, but the analogy is still sound. I am told 
that Dr. Frank Laubach, in working with non-literate groups 
all over the world to give them an alphabet and something to 
read, has found that about one per cent of these people are 
not able to learn to read even the very simple, very elementary 
materials which he gives them. This little group apparently has 
not evolved culturally as far as had the Sumerians, the reputed 
inventors of writing (and therefore reading) about 5000 B.C. 
Perhaps some of our own non-readers who have successfully 
resisted even the best of remedial training are in the same 
stage of development. 


This hypothesis, that “ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny” 
culturally as well as physiologically, would be virtually impos- 
sible to prove by a controlled experiment, but the evidence of 
the history of reading, the work of persons like Dr. Laubach 
who have taught non-literate people to read, and the ever-in- 
creasing knowledge of our language which the science of linguis- 
tics gives us, all indicate that this is a valid theory. I do not 
propose here any answers to all the problems involved in adapt- 
ing our teaching procedures to this idea, but as we deal with 
individuals in our classrooms, whether in first grade or in 
college, we should remember that not all of them are going to 
be seven feet tall or superior readers. The formula “ontogeny 
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recaptitulates phylogeny” can, of course, be used as an excuse 
by the lazy teacher for not having done better; it should, how- 
ever, serve to give us greater understanding of our problem 
readers and some of our reading problems. 
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Results of Three College Level 
Remedial Reading Procedures 
GEORGE SPACHE, LLOYD STANDLEE, DONALD NEVILLE 


FOR THE PAST TEN YEARS the services of the Reading Labo- 
ratory and Clinic have been available to students at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. As the program evolved it appeared that 
the needs of the students were best met by an individualized 
approach, rather than by group instruction. Accordingly, the 
present remedial reading program is a highly individualized 
one. 

The seeming advantages of an individualized approach to 
remedial reading for college students, however, must be sub- 
jected to a more rigorous criterion—How does the reading 
ability of students following such a procedure compare with 
that of students following the more conventional group in- 
struction? The experiment upon which the present report is 
based was designed to answer this question. 

During the first and second semesters of the 1958-59 aca- 
demic year, students seeking help at the clinic were randomly 
assigned to a section of one or the other of two remedial 
reading classes. Many students so assigned could not make 
either class because of a conflict with their regular classes. They 
and all other students were subjected to the individualized 
approach to remedial reading. Thus, three remedial reading 
procedures were employed: (1) a class centered around a read- 
ing workbook, (2) a class centered around an audio-visual in- 
strument, and (3) individualized self-improvement. 

The students in the class centered around a reading work- 
book! met two times a week as a class and were to work inde- 
pendently in the clinic workroom once a week. There were 
four sections of the class. The instructor elaborated upon 
material in the workbook, answered students’ questions, made 
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assignments in the workbook, and administered the practice 
exercises in reading improvement. 

The members of the class centered around an audio-visual 
instrument? also met two times a week as a class and were to 
work independently once a week. There were five sections 
of the class. The instructor presented the lecture films, tachis- 
toscopic and reading exercises, and printed reading tests that 
make up the standarized instructional procedure prepared by 
the makers of the Perceptoscope. 

All other students were handled on an individualized basis.* 
The results of diagnostic tests were interpreted to a student, 
other pertinent information was discussed, and the student 
and counselor agreed upon a tentative work program that 
would be re-evaluated every two or three weeks. The student 
worked independently three times a week on various remedial 
reading books, on workbooks, and on locally adapted material. 
The material he would work on would be determined by his 
particular area or areas of deficiency. 

All students had had, among other tests, the Diagnostic 
Reading Tests, Survey Section, Form E, and a locally pre- 
pared Inventory of Reading Habits and Attitudes prior to 
assignment to one of the above instructional procedures. At 
the end of six weeks they were again tested on a parallel form 
(Form A) of the Diagnostic Reading Tests and on the same 
form of the Inventory of Reading Habits and Attitudes. 

Pre- and post-test results were available for thirty students 
in the workbook centered class, for fifty-three students in the 
audio-visual centered class, and for fifteen students working 
individually. 

The data were analyzed by means of the analysis of covari- 
ance statistical technique. (It had been impossible to assign 
students to the three instructional procedures strictly at 
random. The analysis of covariance technique makes allow- 
ance for any initial differences so that the three instructional 
groups were statistically equated on the variables being 
measured.) 

Results 

On three measures—rate of reading, vocabulary, and read- 

ing comprehension—there was no significant difference between 
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TABLE I 


Analysis of Covariance for Reading Scores following Three Instructional 
Procedures in a Remedial Reading Clinic 

















Adjusted 
Mean 

Source d.f. Square F 
Rate of Reading 

Between groups 2 120.50 1.396 

Within groups 94 86.31 (P > .05) 
Vocabulary 

Between groups 2 49.50 not significant 

Within groups 94 63.04 (within > between) 
Comprehension 

Between groups 2 22.00 not significant 

Within groups 94 75.02 (within > between) 
Reading Habits and Attitudes 

Between groups 2 178.50 3.211 

Within groups 69 55.59 (P < .05) 








the achievement of students taught under the three instruc- 
tional procedures—individualized work, workbook centered 
class, and audio-visual centered class. There was, however, a 
significant procedure difference (P < .05, F test) in the read- 
ing habits and attitudes of students. On this measure, the 
students working individually achieved more favorable read- 
ing habits and attitudes than did students in the two classes. 
The analysis of covariance and adjusted mean scores are pre- 
sented in Tables 1 and 2. 


Summary and Conclusion 


The remedial reading program at the University of Flor- 
ida is to a large extent a self-help program, i.e., after diag- 
nostic testing and a personal interview, followed by periodic 
counseling, the student works individually with books, work- 
books, and/or locally prepared materials toward correction 
of his reading difficulties. 


To determine whether this individualized approach would 
compare favorably with the more conventional classroom ap- 
proach, students attending the clinic in the 1958-59 academic 
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TABLE II 


Pre-Test and Post-Test Reading Score Means for Three Instructional 
Procedures in a Remedial Clinic 














Means! 
Tests and Procedures Adjusted 
n Pre-Test Post-Test Post-Test 
Rate of Reading 
Individualized 15 46.27 51.80 51.71 
Workbook Class 30 43.30 51.37 51.93 
Audio-Visual Class 53 47.21 55.32 55.03 
Vocabulary 
Individualized 15 46.40 52.73 53.20 
Workbook Class 30 47.30 55.10 55.19 
Audio-Visual Class 53 47.96 56.30 56.12 
Comprehension 
Individualized 15 45.67 51.13 51.37 
Workbook Class 30 48.67 49.50 49.28 
Audio-Visual Class 53 46.91 50.04 50.09 
Reading Habits and Attitudes 
Individualized 15 34.67 51.13 50.972 
Workbook Class 16 29.88 43.06 44.71 
Audio-Visual 42 35.76 46.55 45.98 








1 Rate, vocabulary, and comprehension means are based upon standard 
scores. Reading habits and attitudes means are based upon raw scores. 


2 Significantly higher than the other two means (F test, Table I). 


year were assigned to one of three instructional procedures: 
(1) a class centered around a reading workbook, (2) a class 
centered around an audio-visual instrument, and (3) individual 
work, 

The three instructional procedures were found to be 
equally effective in terms of rate of reading, vocabulary, and 
reading comprehension. The individualized approach was sig- 
nificantly more effective in producing changes in reading habits 
and attitudes. 

It is hoped that the advantage of the individualized pro- 
cedure in changing reading habits and attitudes will eventu- 
ally produce measurably greater changes in reading ability, 
effectiveness of study, and academic success. A larger scale 
research project is now under way to determine whether it 
was remedial reading instruction, or the old familiar factors 
of inequality of parallel test forms, influence of classroom 
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professors, passage of time, etc. that produced the present 
gains in reading ability and attitude. 

But according to the present data, it is concluded that we 
can continue with the present self-help oriented program with 
out fear of slighting the student. Others using the more con- 
ventional classroom approach, on the other hand, need not 
immediately discard what they are doing! 
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Reading Ability of Children and Family Harmony 
HAZEL G. SEIGLER and MALCOLM D. GYNTHER 


THE MAIN PURPOSE OF this investigation is to determine 
whether parents of children with reading difficulties differ 
from parents of children without reading disabilities with 
respect to self-descriptions, attitudes toward each other, and 
attitudes toward their children. A further purpose is to ex- 
plore the potentialities of a relatively new technique, the 
Interpersonal Check List! for evaluating the interpersonal 
relations of families, 

Many investigators have shown that children who are poor 
readers frequently display temper-tantrums, lack of coopera- 
tion, withdrawal, and similar personality characteristics. These 
symptoms of emotional maladjustment often appear as a con- 
sequence of family conflict. A child who attempts to remain 
loyal to parents whose demands are antagonistic is likely to 
become uneasy and apprehensive. It is well known (e.g., 
Taylor and Spence?) that anxiety interferes with the learning 
of a complex task such as reading. 

But no attempt seems to have been made to assess the per- 
sonalities, identifications, ideals, and attitudes toward the child 
of parents of poor readers. As such children’s emotional prob- 
lems would appear to be a function of parental adjustment, 
it would seem important to evaluate this factor. The Inter- 
personal Check List is so constructed that objective ratings of 
self and others can be readily obtained. 

Specifically, the study was concerned with answering the 
following questions: 

1. How do personality descriptions by parents of good 
readers differ from ones by parents of poor readers? 
How do descriptions of their children by parents of 
good readers differ from those given by parents of poor 
readers? 

3. Do dissimilarities between parental descriptions of a 


no 


Hazel Seigler is a doctoral candidate in the School of Education 
at the University of South Carolina and Malcolm D. Gynther 
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child occur more often in the case of poor readers than 
they do in the case of good readers? 

4. Do parents of good readers identify with each other and 

with their child more often than parents of poor readers? 

5. Do parents of good readers idealize each other and their 

child more frequently than parents of poor readers? 

It was necessary to contact sixteen families of poor readers 
in order to secure ten mothers and fathers who would comply 
with the experimenters’ request for test information, whereas 
every family of a good reader contacted by the experimenters 
was cooperative. Parents of ten boys who had recently been 
diagnosed as reading disability cases in the University of 
South Carolina Reading Clinic were selected for participation 
in the study. Parents whose children were: (a) not attending 
elementary school, (b) below the normal range of intelligence, 
and (c) known to have physical defects as a cause of their 
reading retardation were excluded from the study. 

The control group was composed of parents of 10 boys who 
are not known to have reading problems, and who are classified 
as average students by their elementary schools. Statistical 
analysis showed that these children were equated with the 
poor readers with respect to age and intelligence. 

In an attempt to obtain a matched control group, the ex- 
perimenters selected parents who were similar to parents in 
the experimental group with regard to education, residence, 
and, in the case of fathers, socio-economic status. The follow- 
ing data show the success of the match: all experimental 
fathers were college graduates as compared to 90% college 
graduates among the control fathers; one half of the experi- 
mental mothers were college graduates as compared to 60% 
college graduates among the control mothers (no mother in 
either group had less than a high school education); all families 
of both groups had urban residences; one half of the fathers 
in each group were professional men or business executives 
and the remaining fathers in the control and experimental 
groups had jobs involving supervision of others (e.g., sales 
manager). 

The Interpersonal System of Personality devised by Leary 
was employed in the present study. This system is an objective 
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FAMILY HARMONY 


multilevel method of personal and interpersonal assessment. 
Four levels of behavior are commonly studied: Level I, which 
refers to how a person acts with others (public interpersonal 
behavior); Level II, which involves private self-description 
and description of others; Level III, which is concerned with 
fantasy heroes and “others,” and also taps underlying character 
structure; and Level V, which has to do with a subject’s con- 
scious ideal. A set of interpersonal variables, listed in a cir- 
cular continuum, is used to categorize behavior at all levels. 
The circle is conceived as a two-dimensional grid with the 
vertical axis measuring dominance-submissiveness, and the 
horizontal axis measuring love-hate. The center of the grid 
is the mean of the normative population. The distance and 
direction of the subject’s summary score from the center thus 
reflects the particular kind of interpersonal behavior and its 
degree of deviation from the norm. The circle is usually 
divided into octants, starting with 1 at the top and proceeding 
in a counterclockwise direction through 8. As the results will 
be presented by octants, the interpersonal variables to which 
each refers will be given now, the adaptive diagnostic category 
appearing first, the maladaptive diagnostic category second: 
Octant 1, managerial-autocratic; Octant 2, competitive- 
narcissistic; Octant 3, critical-sadistic; Octant 4, skeptical- 
distrustful; Octant 5, self-effacing-masochistic; Octant 6, docile- 
dependent; Octant 7, cooperative-overconventional; and Octant 
8, responsible-overgenerous. 

The instruments most frequently used for measuring the 
four levels of behavior are the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory, Interpersonal Check List, and Thematic 
Apperception Test. As this study deals only with Levels II 
and V, the Interpersonal Check List alone was used. This test 
consists of 128 items (e.g., manages others, shy, appreciative, 
resentful, can be frank and honest), with sixteen items for each 
octant. The subject is instructed to check those items which 
describe himself, his ideal, and important “‘others.”’ 

Relationships between the different ratings (i.e., self, 
spouse, ideal, etc.) are called variability indices and reflect the 
amount of dissimilarity between the ratings. There are fourteen 
possible discrepancy scores, ranging at unequal intervals from 
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0-114. If the discrepancy between two measures, e.g., self- 
diagnosis and description of spouse or child, is one octant or 
less, the term “identification” is used to indicate the close 
similarity between ratings. If the discrepancy between two 
such descriptions is more than one octant, the term “disidenti- 
fication” is used to indicate that the ratings are significantly 
dissimilar. Low and high discrepancy between other ratings is 
described by different terms (e.g., idealization vs. devaluation 
for the spouse- or child-ideal comparison). The maximum 
score, 114, is obtained when the two ratings fall in opposite 
octants, i.e. 8 and 4, 6 and 2, etc. 

The Interpersonal Check List was given to the parents of 
the twenty children, with instructions to describe self, spouse, 
child, and ideal. The directions for taking the test are printed 
on the booklet. A standard technique was followed for dealing 
with any questions the subjects might raise about these .in- 
structions. Computations of vertical and horizontal indices 
and summary scores were done by means of the procedures 
given in Leary’s Multilevel Measurement. 

To determine the difference between groups, the diag- 
nostic circle was divided in half by combining four adjacent 
octants and x? was applied. In those instances in which the 
expected frequency in any cell of the fourfold contingency 
table was less than five, Yates’ correction for the continuity 
(x2¢) was used.? The division used was 2187 vs. 3456, a standard 
cut which combines the idealized “virtues” of strength, respon- 
sibility and conventionality vs. the more “neurotic” factors of 
dependence, submission, distrust, and anger. In other cases, 
x? analysis was performed after dividing the subjects into cate- 
gories such as identifiers and disidentifiers. 

Since one or both parents of six children with reading 
difficulties refused to comply with the request to participate 
in the study, it seems reasonable to assume that these individ- 
uals had more conflicting feelings about their children than 
those parents of poor readers who agreed to take part in the 
study. If this is the case, the results obtained would tend to 
represent a conservative estimate of unhealthy personal rela- 
tions in the poor readers’ homes. 

The major results of this investigation are given in Tables 
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1 and 2 which show the descriptions of self, spouse, child, and 
ideal by the parents of poor readers and good readers, respec- 
tively. Examination of the tables shows certain gross similari- 
ties. For example, the ideals of mothers of both groups are 
identical, 80% in each case indicating a desire to be respected 
and admired (Octant 1), and 20% revealing a need to be 
independent and self-sufficient (Octant 2). In the parents’ self- 
ratings, 80% of the mothers and all of the fathers of poor 
readers described themselves as well-adjusted individuals, (i.e., 
those whose summary scores fall in Octants 1, 2, 7, or 8), while 
all of the mothers and 90% of the fathers of good readers also 
described themselves as being strong, responsible individuals. 

However, the differences far outweigh the similarities. It 
will be noted for instance that aggressive, distrustful, self- 
effacing, dependent descriptions of self, spouse, and child are 
used far more often by the parents of poor readers (X* — 10.13, 
p— .01). 

An examination of spouse ratings by the parents of poor 
readers reveals that 90% of the wives perceived their husbands 

TABLE 1 


Octant Ratings of Self, Spouse, Child, and Ideal 
by Mothers and Fathers of Poor Readers 


Interpersonal Self Spouse Child Ideal 

Octants Diagnostic Categories M F M F M F M F 
1 Managerial-Autocratic 2 6 5 8 2 3 8 10 
2 Competitive-Exploitive 1 0 Ss 3 4 0 2 0 
3 —_— Blunt-Aggressive 0 0 : 2 4 0 0 
4  Skeptical-Distrustful 1 0 0 1 : z 0 0 
5 Modest-Self-Effacing 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
6 Docile-Dependent 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 
7 Cooperative-Conventional 1 0 0 1 0 2 0 0 
8 Responsible-Overgenerous 4 4 i Zz . 2 0 O 

TABLE 2 


Octant Ratings of Self, Spouse, Child, and Ideal 
By Mothers and Fathers of Good Readers 


Interpersonal Self Spouse Child Ideal 
Octants Diagnostic Categories M F M F M F M F 
1 Managerial-Autocratic 6 6 § 4 42 S 2% 
2 Competitive-Exploitive 8 §$ 5 $ 4 3 2% 
3 _Blunt-Aggressive 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
4 Skeptical-Distrustful 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
5 Modest-Self-Effacing 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
6 Docile-Dependent 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Cooperative-Conventional 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
8 Responsible-Overgenerous 1 0 a ; & 0 1 
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as having healthy symptomatic behavior (Octants 1, 2, 7, or 
8), but the husbands rated 30% of their wives as being aggres- 
sive and distrustful. On the other hand, all the parents of 
good readers perceived their spouses as having healthy sympto- 
matic behavior. The statistical difference between the spouse 
ratings of the two groups was not reliable (X?, = 2.08, 
.10 < p < .20), but the trend is in the expected direction. 

A significant difference (X*. = 3.77, p= .05) between the 
two groups was found in the parents’ ratings of children. Sixty 
per cent of the poor readers were rated by at least one parent 
as being aggressive, distrustful, or dependent; yet all of the 
good readers were perceived by their parents as having healthy, 
well-adjusted personalities. Parents of poor readers disagreed 
in their descriptions of their child more often than parents 
of good readers did (X*, = 4.47, p = .04). 

Four mothers and four fathers of poor readers were dis- 
identified with their spouses, while only one father of the 
good readers failed to identify with his spouse. Each mother 
of a good reader showed complete identification with her 
spouse. The disidentification of parents of poor readers sug- 
gests a basis for parental conflict which would be reflected in 
the attitudes and emotional stability of their child. The dif- 
ference between the groups was significant (X*, = 3.94, 
p = .05). An inspection of the parent-child identification scores 
shows that four fathers and five mothers of poor readers were 
disidentified with their child, while only one mother and 
three fathers of the good readers were so disidentified 
(X2¢ — 2.90, .05 < p < .10). The greater number of disidenti- 
fication scores found among the parents of poor readers may be 
considered indicative of unharmonious relationships between 
parents and child, and between father and mother (X*¢ — 7.33, 
p — .01). 

By comparison of a parent’s rating of self with that of his 
ideal, it is possible to derive a self-acceptance value. The dif- 
ference between the two groups was not significant, since only 
three mothers of poor readers and one father of the good 
readers showed self-rejection. 

As spouse idealization may suggest harmonious relation- 
ships between parents, the comparison is important for this 
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study. The difference between the groups was found to ap- 
proach significance (X*, = 2.92, p=.10). Fathers of poor 
readers devaluated 40% of the mothers, and mothers of the 
same group devaluated 10% of the fathers, in contrast to the 
complete idealization of each other shown by the parents of 
good readers. 

A significant difference was found between the two groups 
(X2, = 3.91, p=.05) on parents’ idealization of the child. 
Forty percent of the parents of poor readers failed to idealize 
their child as compared to 5% of the parents of good readers. 
The failure of parents to idealize their child appears to be a 
basis for conflict and unhappy family relations. 

If it is assumed that an individual knows himself better 
than any other person, then it follows that since 60% of the 
fathers of poor readers disagree with the mother’s self- 
description, these husbands do not understand their wives very 
well. If the husbands have different stimulus values in mind 
for the wife from those which she has for herself, the husband’s 
reactions to the wife will be frustrating and anxiety arousing 
for the wife. Since only 15% of the parents of good readers 
show conflict in the perception of each other, the difference 
between the two groups may be considered a distinguishing 
factor, although with these few subjects the difference was not 
reliable (X?, = 2.67, .10 < p < .20). 

Parents of ten poor readers and parents of ten children not 
known to have reading problems described self, spouse, child, 
and ideal by means of the Interpersonal Check List, an instru- 
ment which is part of the battery of tests used in Leary’s 
Interpersonal System of Personality to evaluate personal and 
interpersonal factors. 

The most significant results of this study are that (1) par- 
ents of poor readers use critical or derogatory descriptive terms 
more frequently than parents of good readers; (2) parents of 
poor readers more frequently describe their children as aggres- 
sive, distrustful, or dependent than do parents of good readers; 
(3) parents of poor readers disagree in their descriptions of 
their child more often than parents of good readers do; (4) 
parents of poor readers were more frequently disidentified with 
their spouses and with their children than parents of good 
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readers were; and (5) parents of poor readers devaluated their 
children’s personalities more often than parents of good readers. 
Parents of poor readers tended to devaluate each other more 
often than parents of good readers, but these results were not 
reliable. Sixty per cent of the fathers and 20% of the mothers 
of poor readers disagreed in their self-descriptions of each 
other, while only 20% of the fathers and 10% of the mothers 
of good readers disagreed in their self-descriptions of each 
other. 

These findings were interpreted as supporting the hypothe- 
sis that family conflict is greater in the home of a poor reader 
than it is in homes in which no child has a reading deficiency. 
Whether the conflict plays a causative role in the production of 
a reading disability or whether the child’s greater than average 
problems in school increase family disharmony is not clear. 

Leary’s Interpersonal Check List appears to be ideal for 
investigating such interpersonal relationships and would appear 
well designed for reading clinic use. 
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High School Reading—1959 
H. ALAN ROBINSON and DAN S. DRAMER 


This is the second in a series of annual summaries of the professional 
literature on junior and senior high school reading. It covers reports 
published in 1959, as well as earlier reports which have just come to the 
attention of the writers. The first article in this series may be found in 
the WINTER, 1960, issue of the JOURNAL OF DEVELOPMENTAL 
READING. Readers are invited to notify the authors of material appro- 
priate for review in future articles. 

THE CASUAL READER who prefers not to review all of the 
evidence might like to know that: 

. . ‘One reason why the teaching of reading makes slow 
progress in the secondary school is that many teachers are 
convinced that it is preposterous to speak of individualizing 
instruction for one hundred and fifty pupils.’’!* 

. . At the age of fifteen, “increased homework and new 
diversions usually ring the deathknell of the reading habit.’’* 

. . “Pupils whose standard reading scores place them well 
above national norms and whose academic records are ex- 
emplary can be, and often are, retarded in reading.’’*® 

“Fortunately young people do not reject all classics— 
only the ones which do not meet their needs.’’*? 

. . The reading teacher “. . . should be so familiar with 
the materials at hand that they will be his servants, not his 
masters.’’46 

. . The intelligence of a student handicapped by reading 
difficulties can scarcely be estimated by an_ intelligence 
test...” which seeks to measure intelligence through read- 
ing.5? 

. . Grouping for reading instruction in the high school 
should be on the basis of homogeneity—not homogeneity on 
the “level of reading achievement,” but “according to read- 
ing deficiency.” “The purpose of grouping is to establish a 
means for a concentrated attack upon common weaknesses.” 


H. Alan Robinson is a Professor of Reading and Education 
at Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York. 
Dan S$. Dramer is the Reading Supervisor at Union Free 
School District No. 6, Seaford, New York. 
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.. “If every high school teacher were willing to devote 
five minutes at the beginning of each period to blackboard 
development of new words, this alone would probably pro- 
duce gratifying results.” 


Current Emphases 


Authors still appear to find it necessary to explain the 
need for reading instruction at the secondary level. There 
is an ever-growing awareness on the part of content area 
teachers of this need, but they feel handicapped by their lack 
of training in the teaching of reading skills. Also,. the jour- 
nals reveal a great deal of teacher reliance on materials spe- 
cifically designed to give practice in the development of 
reading skills. A lesser, but growing trend, is for teachers 
to help students develop and apply reading skills to the 
actual content area materials. The search continues for tech- 
niques which will enable the content area teacher to make 
reading instruction an integral part of his total teaching 
situation. 

School-wide grouping and classroom organization received 
a great deal of attention. There was general agreement that 
all methods of organization were aimed at providing the 
individual student with a program suited to his needs. Group- 
ing or classroom organization was not considered an end in 
itself, but a device permitting teachers and students to oper- 
ate within the framework of their particular situations. 

The reader will find that a number of the books or period- 
icals listed in the bibliography are not summarized or men- 
tioned in this article. Because of space limitations, the authors 
have tried to abstract parts of articles or chapters, which, in 
their opinion, present findings of most interest to the majority 
of readers. 


Topics Investigated 


The literature reviewed in this article and/or listed in 
the bibliography treats the following topics relating to sec- 
ondary school reading instruction: 


Achievement 14, 18, 37, 39, 47, 60, 62 
Appreciation 14, 20 
College-Bound 52, 54 
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READING SUMMARY-1959 


Core 

Critical Reading and 
Thinking 

Curricula 

Developmental Program 


Diagnosis 

Eighth Grade 
Eleventh Grade 
Emotional Factors 
English 


Gifted 
Grouping 


Guidance 

Home Background 
Individualized Reading 
Informal Reading Tests 
Intelligence 


Library 
Literature 


Materials 


Mathematics 

Ninth Grade 
Periodicals 

Rate 

Reading Instruments 
Reading Interests 
Recreational Reading 
Remedial Reading 


Role of Reading Teacher 
Science 

Seventh Grade 

Sex Differences 


10, 27, 29, 47, 56 


1, 5, 9, 25, 26, 30 

2, 20, 27, 30, 60 

10, 12, 14, 19, 20, 24, 26, 27, 
38, 45, 52, 57, 63 

8, 9, 12, 21, 26, 34, 35, 46, 57 

18, 39 

2, 33, 38 

1, 17, 18, 21, 23, 33, 62 

2, 4, 9, 19, 27, 30, 38, 54-56, 
61, 63 

51 

9, 12, 

40 

4, 5, 

i, 5, 

l 

4,¢ 


5, 17, 18, en 34, 3 
6, 47, 54, 5 557,61 
23, 41, 59 


l 
4 
a 
3 


2 3 


2 
3 
3,4 
I, 2 


, 42, 57 

1, 26, 35, 39, 53 

9, 14, 15, 22, 26, 30, 33, 39, 
57, 59-61 

50, 53 

4, 7,9, 11, 13, 14, 21, 25-27, 
30, 58 

2, 9, 14, 19, 21, 27, 28, 30, 36, 
39, 40, 42, 44, 47, 49, 53, 
54, 62 

22, 30, 44 

2,19, 22 

3, 42 

12, 14, 15, 24, 32, 39, 43, 56 

2, 14, 19, 32 

3, 4, 26, 42 

4, 18, 27, 28, 30, 37, 42, 50 

2, 4, 10, 19, 26, 27, 31, 33, 41, 
45, 46, 48, 53, 57, 60, 62, 63 

2, 12, 19, 23, 27, 45, 56 

8, 26, 30, 54 

18, 36 

47,59 
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Social Studies 16, 26, 30 

Specific Reading Skills 1, 2, 4, 9, 11, 14, 16, 19, 20, 
22, 24, 28, 30, 32, 35, 40, 
56-58, 66 


Standardized Tests 4, 10, 15, 21, 22, 38, 39, 59 

Study Skills 1, 24, 39, 58 

Teacher Load 18, 19 

Teacher Training 4, 10, 19, 21, 25, 27, 52-54, 
57, 63 

Techniques 5, 12, 14, 19, 20, 24, 27, 32, 
35, 43, 47, 49, 50, 56, 58 

‘Television 37 

Tenth Grade 31, 32, 38 

Twelfth Grade 2,59 

Unit Method 16, 18 


Studies 

In a study of thirty-six boys and thirty-three girls in a 
senior class, Stinson and Morrison®® found that the Coop- 
erative Reading Test seemed to be the best single test of 
those administered (DAT, WAIS, Coop.) for use “in estimat- 
ing a student’s general level of intelligence and in predicting 
general academic success.” The total score of the Coop. 
appeared highly related (.85) to general intelligence. The 
comprehension score on the Coop. seemed to be a better pre- 
dictor of grade point average than the total score, especially 
for boys. Boys had significantly higher scores in the vocabu- 
lary section of the Coop. The Coop. test, as well as the other 
tests, seemed “to predict academic success or behavior for 
boys much better than for girls.” 

Hage and Stroud** concluded, on the basis of a study of 
eight hundred ninth-grade pupils, that reading comprehension 
and rate correlated significantly with verbal and nonverbal 
intelligence test scores. Scores on verbal intelligence tests 
were effected more by reading proficiency than nonverbal 
scores. However, “the data suggest that at all levels of read- 
ing proficiency verbal intelligence scores give a somewhat 
better prediction of academic achievement than do nonverbal 
scores, although, in the case of arithmetic the difference is so 
slight as to have no practical significance.” 
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READING SUMMARY-1959 


Marvel®? reported on a study of 156 sophomore English 
students grouped in three experimental groups receiving spe- 
cial reading training and one control group receiving no 
special reading instruction. “The purposes of the study were: 
(1) to determine the effect of the tachistoscope with verbal 
‘set’ for speed [any performance change in reading rate accu- 
racy from a specific set of verbal instructions administered by 
teacher to pupils] on reading rate and comprehension; (2) to 
determine the effect of the tachistoscope without verbal ‘set’ 
for speed on reading rate and comprehension; (3) to deter- 
mine the effect of verbal ‘set’ for speed without the tachisto- 
scope on reading rate and comprehension; (4) to compare the 
results of these three procedures of teaching reading; (5) to 
check the retention of gains in reading rate and comprehen- 
sion produced by these three methods.” 


Verbal “‘set,” according to Marvel, proved to be the most 
significant factor. The group receiving only verbal “set” 
showed greatest progress. The tachistoscope, with or without 
verbal “‘set,” did not produce statistically significant gains. 
Greater gains, however, were made in rate by the group using 
the tachistoscope with verbal “set” for speed than by the 
group using the tachistoscope without verbal “set” for speed. 
“Comprehension performance was not affected by any of the 
methods involved.” 

In a study of the television-viewing time of 1,650 students 
in grades ten through twelve, McDonald** found that aver- 
age viewing time was 13.5 hours a week. Low achievers spent 
an average of nineteen hours per week as compared to 8.5 
hours for high achievers. “Although the difference between 
the two groups in mean viewing time is statistically highly 
significant, the relationship to scholastic achievement within 
the groups is relatively low.” High achievers tended to watch 
more programs with an intellectual approach while low 
achievers preferred programs “with conventional hero and 
villain plots.” 

High achievers reported an average of four hours per 
week spent in voluntary reading as contrasted to 1.1 hours for 
low achievers. High achievers read more books with an intel- 
lectual approach as compared to the “ephemeral, low demand 
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type” of reading done by low achievers. McDonald suggested 
that teachers attempt to improve “the student’s ability, taste, 
and discrimination of excellence.”’ Stimulation of critical and 
objective evaluation plus guidance in establishment of goals 
is as applicable to one medium as another. 

Andrew and Easly? learned, through a series of check lists 
and questionnaires, that high school students greatly preferred 
reading books and magazines to newspaper reading. Fiction 
was the predominant book-type preference. Magazine choices 
centered about pictorial, sports, fiction, and human interest 
publications. 

Schubert®! analyzed the results of 104 questionnaires, re- 
turned by gifted junior high school students, on the question, 
“Why do you like to read?” The students indicated that they 
read primarily for knowledge, information, and enjoyment. 
A number stated that they read to occupy time, for escape, or 
for vocabulary development. A few mentioned such areas as 
family interest in reading and self-proficiency. 


Reading Programs 

Letton?® analyzed the characteristics of effective readers 
in high school and junior college. The effective reader has a 
wide experiential background, reads a variety of material, and 
has started his own home library. He continues to receive 
instruction in reading although he has mastered many of the 
basic skills. He is constantly expanding his vocabulary and is 
aware of the structure, growth, and flexibility of language. 
The effective reader reads critically, finding reading ‘both 
work and pleasure.” 

Ford'!® discussed the “‘little-school-core organization” as a 
pattern of grouping to meet the reading needs of junior high 
school students. In this plan, three teachers work with about 
ninety students throughout the day and carry the students 
through the seventh and eighth grades. Such a plan takes 
much cooperation on the part of students and teachers, but 
allows for better knowledge of reading needs and a two-year 
continuity. Many units can be planned which cut across sub- 
ject areas and provide for wide reading. The “little- 
school-core organization” allows for some homogeneous group- 
ing, makes for ease in flexibility of intraclass grouping, and 
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READING SUMMARY-1959 


gives students a better opportunity “to sense belongingness, 
to be successful, and to achieve.” 

Smith®> advocated a method of sub-grouping within each 
subject class in the junior high school. This would eliminate 
the tendency to teach reading and use proper instructional 
level materials only in the English class. Texts would be dif- 
ferentiated in science and other subjects; a boy would no 
longer read a fifth-grade book in English only to be completely 
frustrated when expected to read at a ninth-grade level in 
another subject. As many as four groups could function 
within each content area class, and each of these groups could 
be sub-grouped into several different ability and need levels. 

Sprietsma*? pointed out the difficulty and probable im- 
possibility of having homogeneous grouping in reading in 
grades ten through fourteen. A class for problem readers 
“would be homogeneous in that all its members would have 
reading problems or all might be motivated to solve their 
reading problems; but it would be heterogeneous in that 
their problems [wouid be] very individualized and would 
require differentiated instruction.” 

Dehl'? described the organization of a reading improve- 
ment program in one high school. Teacher and adminis- 
trator agreed that the courses would be voluntary, non-credit, 
and open “to all except the lowest ability students, who 
receive reading instruction in special English classes.” Reading 
classes were scheduled to run two and three days a week with 
a maximum of sixteen students in each class. Instructional 
periods for given students usually lasted for a period of 
twenty to thirty forty-minute periods. Instruction within each 
class was on an individual basis with some small-group work 
in word recognition, vocabulary development, general com- 
prehension, finding details on a first reading, and rate devel- 
opment. 

Andrew? reported that when the faculty members of Cen- 
tral Catholic High School in Lawrence, Massachusetts, discov- 
ered that sixty per cent of the entering freshmen were one 
to five years retarded in reading, they appointed a seven-man 
committee to study the situation. Hampered by lack of funds, 
the brothers created a four-man reading department from 
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members of their own staff. A new syllabus for all English 
classes was devised, and four remedial classes were set up. 
The brothers, untrained in remedial techniques and with an 
average class size of thirty-one, reported that ninth grade 
students averaged a two-year reading gain in a year’s period 
of instruction. Juniors and seniors, who did not accept reme- 
dial reading as well as freshmen, had an average gain of one 
year for the period of instruction. Andrew felt that much of 
the program’s success could be attributed to mental hygiene 
factors. “It seems that ‘retarded’ high school freshmen need 
only a small measure of success and a generous measure of 
encouragement to develop a completely new outlook toward 
school.” 


Langman? suggested that much attention still needs to be 
given to “the provision at secondary school level of a meaning- 
ful curriculum with emphasis on reading assistance for those 
students [about five per cent of the total school population] 
who presently drop out of school instead of remaining to grad- 
uate.” These students could be well motivated if a curriculum 
dealt with “more direct, illustrative experience and fewer 
textbooks, more guidance in the application of skills like fol- 
lowing directions and reading advertisements, more practice in 
written communication skills like letter writing, more prac- 
tice in discriminating between fact, persuasion, and straight 
forward propaganda, more consideration of problems in and 
concrete information about home and family living, includ- 
ing wise use of money and good child rearing practices.” 


Reading in the Content Areas 


Smith®* pointed out the trend “toward adding to the staff 
a reading specialist who devotes full time to reading improve- 
ment for all students in all or several of the secondary grades, 
and sometimes . . . works with other teachers instructing them 
in skill development.” She also reported the trend for both 
core curriculum teachers and subject teachers to teach the 
reading skills of their own fields. Smith stated that “the 
unequivocal answer, of course, to ‘who should teach reading 
in high school’ is that all of these people should teach reading. 
Every high school teacher should be a teacher of reading. 
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This softly spoken theory should become a realistic and uni- 
versal practice.” 

Zaeske®* pointed out that although common reading skills 
might first be taught in reading or English classes, subject- 
matter teachers must be responsible for “giving training in 
understanding how materials are organized in their field; 
locating information necessary for study and research pur- 
poses; making adjustments to the different types of materials 
encountered; and teaching work-study skills necessary to evalu- 
ate, organize, retain and use the material.” 

McCallister®> suggested that content-area teachers become 
acquainted with the ability of students to deal with the par- 
ticular content materials by giving a diagnostic “open-book 
examination.” Another helpful diagnostic technique is to 
analyze the results of students’ reading “a series of paragraphs 
from the content field varying from relatively easy to relatively 
difficult, and preparing a series of thought-provoking questions 
on these paragraphs.” The content teacher, aware of the read- 
ing strengths and weaknesses of the students approaching a 
particular subject, “will find the information thus gained very 
valuable in organizing the class and in planning instructional 
activities.” 

McCallister indicated that the teacher could then teach 
specific reading skills needed by the class, and also work with 
subgroups on certain difficulties while other students worked 
on specific assignments. He noted the need for stressing the 
purpose of reading at all times. Stress on purposeful reading 
and acquisition of skills is not for the purposes of teaching 
reading alone, but making the teaching of reading “‘an integral 
aspect of the teaching of content.” 

The best schools, according to Blough,’ are those where 
the teaching of science and reading go hand-in-hand and pu- 
pils grow in both areas at once. But, he pointed out, at the 
high school level, many teachers are unprepared in the methods 
of teaching reading. 

Karlin,?® in reviewing some research done at the junior 
high school level, indicated the need for reading tests to 
measure interpretation skills in science and social studies. He 
emphasized the teacher’s responsibility for conducting develop- 
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mental programs in reading science and social studies ma- 
terials. 

Figurel'® called attention to the very high level of reading 
skills demanded of students in modern social studies programs. 
In effect, we are asking students to read in such difficult areas 
as economics, sociology and anthropology. The wise teacher 
paces the reader by providing him only with material on 
which he can thrive, and demands from the child only what 
he can yield at his age of maturity. 

Anderson! felt that the school can develop healthy attitudes 
toward reading by not stressing isolated facts, and by retrain- 
ing from spoon-feeding pupils. He urged that high school 
students be given practice in interpreting, evaluating, and 
creating thoughts and ideas; and that they be urged to develop 
scholastic independence and intellectual maturity. 

Olander** noted that not only arithmetic books but geogra- 
phies and other texts carry considerable numerical connota- 
tion. Studies show that pupils fail to read this type of material 
well because they fail to understand the terms and relationships 
involved. 

Mour*® offered five criteria for the selection of materials 
for the junior high school student: 1, materials should be 
selected in terms of the purposes for which they will be used; 
2, materials should give students opportunities to practice 
specific skills taught; 3, “‘materials should be at a comfortable 
instructional level;” 4, “materials should be both interesting 
and varied;” 5, materials “should be closely correlated with 
the content areas... .” 

In order to do a better job of caring for individual needs 
in the senior high school, Brown? felt that diagnostic tools must 
be put to use. High school teachers must be willing to recog- 
nize grouping as important. Acceptance of the three-track 
system is a significant step in this direction. It may, however, 
be desirable to explore other patterns of intraclass, interclass, 
intergrade, and even interschool grouping. 

Teachers must guide students in the use of critical thinking 
and reading skills. Students must know how to recognize 
slanting, how to locate information, and how to choose books 
wisely. 
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According to Gainsburg,?® the ability to read with real 
understanding and depth in order to appreciate what one 
reads is not likely to occur spontaneously. “It requires careful 
guidance in teaching how to seek out and recognize [a variety 
of] aspects of literary material.” “Only wishful thinking would 
expect such developments from the student’s own blundering 
and random efforts.” 

Gainsburg indicated that the teaching must progress from 
the simpler act of making inferences when clues are pointed 
out, to the more complex skill of finding clues to support a 
given inference. “Implications, conclusions and creative aspects 
of skills are all likely to demand a higher level of thinking 
than the making of simple inferences.” 


Emotional Factors 


Witt® pointed out that “students are poor readers because 
of a long pattern of failure to behave well in the classroom. 
Ruling these students by threat of physical force may be the 
solution for having an orderly classroom so the rest of the 
students can learn. However, it is not the solution to promot- 
ing an atmosphere in which the discipline problems will feel 
a need to try and learn to read better.” 

Hall?3 indicated that fear and hostility are ‘the two most 
important emotional diffculties underlying reading problems.” 
“Poor comprehension, which usually accompanies emotional 
difficulties in reading, is often caused by the pupil’s subcon- 
scious which is busy trying to solve a hidden problem more 
pressing than any school work.” Or a student may be opposed 
to an author’s ideas because he is forced to read about some- 
thing of no interest to him and of which he feels no part. 
A “deeply-disturbed child” cannot be helped by the teaching 
of skills or a bit of encouragement; he needs expert guidance 
to help with inner unresolved conflicts.” Reading teachers 
can help a great deal by referring to the school psychologist 
when necessary, “getting the right book to the right child,” 
establishing close relationships, and helping students to set 
their own goals to be worked toward in their own ways. 

Mason** described special English R classes at Bryant High 
School, New York City, for youngsters with severe reading 
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handicaps. She discussed the emotional situations in the home 
when the parents (usually unskilled and semi-skilled laborers) 
proclaimed the children to be stupid or lazy, and attempted 
to shame or punish them into learning. She found these 
youngsters to be defeatists, afraid of reading, lacking in self- 
confidence, and unable to associate pleasure with reading. 


Testing 

Sheldon*? stated that the number of older pupils found to 
have severe reading handicaps, but whose records reveal years 
of satisfactory grades in reading, would be much smaller if 
informal tests of reading were regularly administered. Grot- 
berg?! indicated that although we have many instruments for 
testing and evaluating high school reading programs, they are 
inadequate for our needs. Tests must be developed which 
will analyze specific reading strengths and weaknesses for 
individual students. Many teachers know little about the 
present testing techniques, other than standardized tests, which 
can be useful in definitive diagnosis. Anthony* pointed out 
that tests are much more important if they indicate specific 
areas of need than in their conversion to grade-level scores. 
Tests should be used to re-check teachers’ opinions of students 
and contribute additional strengths and weaknesses in need of 
evaluation. 


Feigenbaum! decried the unsound educational practices 
resulting from reliance on reading-test scores. He stated that 
they are of less value than is supposed by those who use them 
as a basis for grouping, text assignments, or decisions concern- 
ing promotion or retention. The tests are divorced from a 
functional setting, make no attempt to measure the more than 
twenty reading skills that have been identified, over-emphasize 
vocabulary and speed, and have low reliability. 


Bibliography 

The following list includes many references not mentioned in the 
article. For the convenience of those who wish to read further on the 
subject, but who do not care to examine all of the references in the bib- 
liography, the following selections are listed: 
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Reading Improvement inan Army Service School 
C. L. JOHN LEGERE and WILLIAM R. TRACEY 


READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS are not new to the Armed 
Forces. For many years the Army, Navy, and Air Force have 
conducted programs designed to improve the reading speed 
and comprehension of officer and enlisted students in their 
service schools. In fact, many of the pioneer programs in adult 
reading improvement were sponsored by the military, and sev- 
eral pieces of equipment now commonly used in speed reading 
courses were developed by service schools for other purposes 
and later adapted to the requirements of reading instruction. 

The interest of the Armed Services in reading programs is 
not difficult to explain. The military is undergoing a period of 
rapid change due to scientific and technological advances. Like 
any modern executive in business or industry the career officer 
or enlisted man must keep abreast of new developments in his 
profession. And he cannot hope to keep himself up-to-date un- 
less he is willing and able to cover a tremendous amount of 
technical reading material. There is another more mundane 
reason for the interest of military personnel in speed reading. 
In almost any assignment the officer or non-commissioned offi- 
cer has the problem of keeping the torrent of administrative 
paper work flowing continuously. He cannot afford to be the 
bottleneck in his organization because of his inability to read 
rapidly and understand the routine, but important, material 
that crosses his desk. 

But if an officer has been unaware of his limited capacity 
for reading, an assignment to a service school quickly and force- 
fully brings it to his attention. Overnight, he is expected to 
read and absorb the contents of sizable technical manuals, 
duplicated “hand out” material, and standard textbooks. He 
needs no convincing that he must improve his reading skills 
if he is to complete the course successfully. 


C. L. John Legere is a psychologist and William R. Tracey is an 
educational consultant at Headquarters, U. S. Army Security 
Agency Training Center and School, Fort Devens, Massachu- 
setts. 
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Although the Staff and Faculty of the U. S. Army Security 
Agency Training Center and School have recognized the value 
of and need for a reading improvement program since the 
establishment of this school, lack of personnel and facilities 
prevented the organization of such a program until about a 
year ago. At that time an increase in the staff, additional space, 
and the encouragement and support of higher headquarters 
made the development of a pilot program possible. 

The purpose of the reading program at the USASATCESS is 
twofold: (1) the improvement of reading skill for increased 
efficiency in dealing with the reading assignments associated 
with the school curriculum, and (2) the improvement of read- 
ing skills and habits for greater effectiveness in regular duty 
assignments following school training. These objectives have 
dictated an approach to reading improvement which empha- 
sizes retention and transfer of learning. 

Time is money in the military. Every hour of a soldier's 
time must be accounted for. In most cases far more material 
is taught in a short time in a service school than in civilian 
institutions. The soldier-student is usually in class seven or eight 
hours each day. Each hour of instruction is a concentrated seg- 
ment of a highly accelerated technical curriculum. 

Although reading skill has been recognized as important 
to the student, it must assume a lower priority in the total school 
program than the technical knowledge and skills that are the 
basic instructional objectives. For this reason the pilot program 
is an off-duty voluntary course of instruction for most students. 
However, all officers in the Advance and Associate Advance 
Officer courses are required to complete a twenty-hour course 
of reading improvement. These students are mature, experi- 
enced officers who have been assigned to the School to prepare 
them for command and staff positions. They range in age from 
twenty-seven to forty-five years and are company or field grade 
officers (Captains, Majors, and Lieutenant Colonels). Voluntary 
enrollees include officers, enlisted personnel, and Department 
of the Army civilians of all ranks, ages, training, and experi- 
ence. The program for these “casuals” is similar to that pro- 
vided in the more formalized AOC and AAOC classes. 

In essence the formal reading improvement program is de- 
signed to assess the reading habits and skills of students and 
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to provide instruction and practice in order to improve both 
reading speed and comprehension. Although the program is 
basically machine-oriented, emphasis is placed upon individu- 
alized instruction in small groups; that is, a concerted effort is 
made to tailor the course to meet individual needs rather than 
to settle for a lock-step, shotgun approach. 

The program is conducted by the staff of the Educational 
Methods and Evaluation Branch of the School. Within this 
branch are the services of an educational consultant and four 
psychologists, all Department of the Army civilian employees. 
The program has the guidance of these individuals as well as 
that of the military staff. Military personnel handle the instruc- 
tion under the supervision and guidance of a civilian psycholo- 
gist. Instructors are assigned to the Reading Laboratory on the 
basis of educational background, leadership qualities, and in- 
terest in the program. All instructors are required to complete 
the regular 120 hour ASA Instructor Training Course and an 
on-the-job training program in the Reading Laboratory. 

Standard commercial reading improvement equipment is 
used to implement the individualized program. Tachistoscopes, 
reading pacers, and packaged reading-improvement drill mate- 
rials are used in conjunction with other standard instructional 
aids, instructor-devised individual, team and small-group drill, 
locally developed analytical aids, film strips, and military read- 
ing materials. The usual individual records and progress charts 
are maintained by the Reading Laboratory staff. 

Each incoming officer class is given an orientation to the 
reading improvement program during the first week at the 
School. In this hour the purpose of the program is defined, the 
advantages of completing the course are underscored, and the 
use of the equipment and materials is described and demon- 
strated. During this week the ETS Cooperative Reading Test 
is administered and serves both as a source of data for instruc- 
tional grouping and an index of reading skill. 

For formal instruction, classes are divided into groups of 
fifteen students, the maximum number of students the Reading 
Laboratory can accommodate at one time. An attempt is made 
to group students according to their needs. This serves to reduce 
the span of differences in reading speed and comprehension 
within each group. 
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In addition to the administration of the Cooperative Read- 
ing Test, early in the program each student is given a test de- 
signed to provide more specific information about his reading 
skills and habits. This instrument is a locally developed, timed 
test which provides indices of reading speed and comprehen- 
sion with standard reading material. This test provides baseline 
data against which to measure improvement during the course 
and establishes a reading speed for initial settings on the read- 
ing pacer. 

During the early laboratory sessions an inventory of reading 
habits, which includes eye-fixations, regressions, accuracy of 
return sweeps, and presence of vocalization or subvocalization 
problems, is made for each student. This information is used 
to determine the amount and kind of tachistoscope drill re- 
quired. At the present time, digit-span drill is used as an initial 
experience with the tachistoscope and, as the student’s eye-span 
increases, locally developed phrase drill filmstrips are intro- 
duced to facilitate transfer of this ability to the usual reading 
situation. The content of these filmstrips consists of common 
military terms. 

One innovation in the use of the tachistoscope is the peri- 
odic use of the tape recorder as a means of checking the accuracy 
of the student’s recognition of digits and phrases. Instead of 
stopping to write his observations, the student merely repeats 
the digit or phrase into the recorder. This technique permits 
rapid running of a series of frames and results in establishment 
of patterns of responses. The identification of response patterns 
facilitates accurate identification of difficulties and the provision 
of suitable remedial drills. 

A part of each instructional period is spent in individual 
practice using the reading pacer. Early practice is confined to 
fiction materials which have been cataloged by difficulty level 
in terms of content, vocabulary, length of line, and size of type 
faces. An attempt is made to have the student use practice mate- 
rial of a type and level which is most appropriate for his needs. 
As indicated earlier, the results of the time test are used to 
establish beginning reading speed. Both material and speed 
are set at a level which is challenging but not discouraging. 
Comprehension checks are made at least once each week using 
one of two techniques: (1) locally developed objective-type tests 
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based upon the practice material, and (2) the tape recorder. 

The latter technique requires some comment. Upon com- 
pletion of a given reading selection of graded practice material, 
the student recaps general ideas, specific details, or provides 
answers to prepared questions. He then checks the accuracy of 
his reading and the depth of his comprehension by playback 
and simultaneous checking of the material read. This type of 
self-evaluation is extremely valuable because it is most con- 
vincing to the individual. He is not depending upon the “say 
so” of a test or of some other individual to identify his difficul- 
ties. 

As the student practices with the reading pacer he is kept 
informed of his progress in reduction of the number of eye- 
fixations per line and regressions, and the accuracy of his return 
sweeps. This is done by direct observation using a strategically 
placed mirror set up at each reading position. 

As the student progresses, more difficult practice material is 
introduced. Fictional material is interspersed with technical 
manuals, ficld manuals, and technical papers. Periodically the 
student is encouraged to read without the pacer and, at inter- 
vals, timed reading tests without the pacer are administered. 
The use of technical materials and gradual change from the 
forced pace make the reading practice realistic and tend to 
encourage transfer of newly acquired speed to the usual reading 
situation. 

The number of students who have completed the twenty- 
hour program to date is small. For this reason conclusive data 
regarding the success of the program cannot be provided at this 
time.. However, such data as have been accumulated indicate 
that the program is promising. The mean reading speed of a 
class of twenty-seven officer students before instruction was 298 
words per minute. Following twenty hours of instruction and 
practice, the mean reading speed of the class increased to 713 
words per minute. Gains in comprehension were comparable. 
The mean comprehension of the group increased from sixty to 
eighty-six per cent during the twenty hour program. 

Table I shows the change in reading speed and comprehen- 
sion during this program on locally developed reading mate- 
rials. The data are presented in terms of median scores to reduce 
the effect of the extraordinary gains made by two students. 
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TABLE I 


A Comparison of Scores of 27 Student Officers in Reading Speed and 
Comprehension Before and After 20 Hours of Instruction 














Speed in WPM Per Cent Comprehension 

Range Median Range Median 
Test I 200-500 267 20-100 60 
Test2 375-1700 (itsti«iH 60-100 90 


Table II presents a comparison of the results of the admin- 
istration of two forms of the ETS Cooperative Reading Test 
at the beginning and end of the course. Again, median scores 
are used to offset the effects of two unusually high sets of scores. 





TABLE II 
Speed of Level of 


Vocabulary Comprehension Comprehension Composite 





Median Range Range Median Range Median Range Median 


Form R 10-94 67 2-99 48 2-96 45 2-98 50 














FomT 1495 71 899 64 898 54 7-99 57 
Gain 44 416 +49 47 





Regardless of the statistical significance of these results, the 
students who completed the course feel that they have made a 
great deal of progress and that they now approach their reading 
assignments with greater assurance. They believe that the in- 
struction and practice that the Reading Laboratory has provided 
has been very worthwhile and that the time they have put into 
the program has been well-spent. 


Still another benefit has been derived from the progress of 
this class. The few “‘unbelievers” on the staff and faculty have 
become enthusiastic supporters of the reading improvement 
program. Better facilities, additional equipment, and new mate- 
rials are being provided. It now seems likely that all officer 
classes will soon be encouraged to complete the twenty-hour 
course. 
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Handedness and Psychomotor Skills 
CAROLYN B. McCONVILLE 


HANDEDNESS AND THE PROBLEMS relating to it have been 
topics of investigation over a period of many years. Yet the 
evidence on many points remains inconclusive. For example, 
it has not been established whether handedness is a product of 
heredity, environment, or both. Investigators cannot agree on 
the percentage of left-handed persons in the population. 

Because left-handers must live in a “right-handed” world, 
and are, in popular opinion, “handicapped,” numerous studies 
which lend themselves to practical application have been done 
comparing left- and right-handed individuals on various tasks. 
Industry wants to know if the left-handed assembly line worker 
is capable of producing the same amount as his right-handed 
fellow worker, if the left-handed executive reads and compre- 
hends equally as well as the right-handed executive. Teachers 
wish to know if handedness is a factor in retarded reading. 

A great majority of studies have involved some aspect of 
reading, using retarded and non-retarded readers. As might be 
expected, controversial results have been obtained. In studying 
one hundred white males, ages nine through eleven, Smith 
found that those who had had a change of handedness more 
often experience reading difficulties! Her subjects were 
matched for intelligence, but their reading quotients differed. 
Other aspects, such as eye preference, were studied in relation 
to each subject, and interviews with both parents and children 
were held. 

In a study involving children of junior high school age, 
Jones found no significant difference between left-handed and 
right-handed students on the Standard Iowa Silent Reading 
Scale, Form A.? There was a tendency for the left-handers to 
have a higher mean than the right-handers. The testing pro- 
gram covered a period of three years. There was no attempt to 
match subjects; all entering seventh graders took the test. 


Carolyn B. McConville completed this research as a graduate 
student in the Department of Psychology, Purdue University; 
her present address is 199 Harrison Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 
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While neither of these studies lends support to the belief 
that left-handers are handicapped in reading skills, a study by 
Wittenborn indicates that this group is at a disadvantage in 
all scholastic activities.? The following tests were administered 
to an entire freshman class at Yale: Reading Rate; Reading 
Comprehension; Scholastic Aptitude Test (Verbal), C.E.E.B.; 
English Essay, C.E.E.B.; Verbal Reasoning, Yale Freshman Ap- 
titude Battery; Mathematical Aptitude Test, C.E.E.B.; Quanti- 
tative Reasoning, Yale Freshman Aptitude Battery; Spatial Vis- 
ualization, Yale Freshman Aptitude Battery. The students also 
made self-ratings on their reading, writing, and speech. 

Students who were consistently left-handed according to the 
author’s definition of handedness were “inferior to the others 
in performance on the English essay, quantitative reasoning, 
mathematical ingenuity, and spatial visualization tests. These 
students, moreover, gave themselves inferior ratings in reading 
and writing. Clearly .. . a tendency to use the left hand has as 
a consequence a slight but nevertheless consistent handicap. 
This handicap is most reliable for speeded numerical work; 
i.e., the mathematical ingenuity test.’’ 


A study by LaGrone and Holland® supports that of Witten- 
born. Using fifty-two boys and girls of second grade age, they 
found that a tendency to favor the left eye and the left hand 
was associated with low scores in reading and intelligence. 

Since most of the studies in the literature deal with subjects 
of elementary school age, the present study was designed to 
investigate reading rate, reading comprehension, intelligence, 
and reaction time of college sophomores. 


The sample, consisting of 110 subjects, was drawn from a 
population of 900 elementary psychology students on the basis 
of responses to a questionnaire. This questionnaire sought to 
determine whether the prospective subject had taken Purdue's 
developmental reading course, the handedness of the prospec- 
tive subject according to the author’s definition, and whether 
a successful attempt had been made to change his handedness 
during childhood. Of the 110 subjects, 49 were right-handed, 
29 were left-handed, 18 were ambidextrous, and 14 were func- 
tionally mixed dominant; i.e., had changed handedness in child- 
hood. 
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Handedness was defined in terms of consistency in writing, 
holding an eating fork, and throwing a ball. Because social 
custom dictates the use of the right hand in holding a fork, 
this item was found not too discriminate. In some cases a deci- 
sion had to be made concerning the proper category in which 
to place an individual on the basis of the other information, 
disregarding this item. 

The right-handed subjects presented an unmixed profile; 
i.e., the right hand was used in writing, holding an eating fork, 
and throwing a ball. The left-handed subjects likewise pre- 
sented an unmixed left-handed profile. Those defined as ambi- 
dextrous were selected on the basis of a mixed profile. The 
functionally mixed dominant answered affirmatively the ques- 
tion pertaining to handedness change in childhood. Profile was 
disregarded. 

The sample contained only those who had taken the devel- 
opmental reading course, since records from this course pro- 
vided the reading rate and reading comprehension scores. In 
order not to have course contamination of the data, only the 
initial rate and comprehension scores were used. These scores 
were obtained from exercises found in the reading manual by 
Cosper and Griffin.® 

A simple reaction time test of fifty trials was administered 
to each subject, with the use of a telegraph key, buzzer, and 
timer incorporated into a circuit. The subject was instructed 
to depress the key on the “ready” signal and release it instantly 
upon hearing the buzzer. Upon release of the key, the circuit 
was broken, stopping the buzzer and clock. Measurement was 
permitted within 1/1000 second. The subjects’ use of the right 
and left hand on the telegraph key was varied randomly, ac- 
cording to a Gellermann sequence. 

To approximate intelligence, the Adaptability Test was 
used. This is a fifteen minute paper-and-pencil test consisting 
of thirty-five items. 


Results 


Mean performance on each of the measures is presented in 
Table 1 for each handedness group. For each of the measures, 
a series of t’ tests was made to determine the significance of the 
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TABLE 1 


Mean Reading Rate, Reading Comprehension, Adaptability Test Score, 
and Reaction Time for Each Handedness Group 

















Mean Mean 
Reading Rate Mean Reading Adaptability Mean Reaction Time 
Handedness in words Comprehension Test Score in milliseconds 
Group per minute in percent with percentile Left Hand Right Hand 
Right 244.28 62.44 23.83 
(80-90) 168.15 167.04 
Left 260.06 63.62 23.62 
(80-90) 179.05 177.39 
Ambidextrous 236.94 57.22 24.33 161.38 162.71 
(90) 
Functionally 
Mixed 275.21 61.42 22.85 166.50 165.79 
Dominant (80) 
TABLE 2 


T’ Tests of Significance Between the Right Hand Group and Each of the 
Other Handedness Groups for Each Measure 
(For the right hand group N = 49) 




















Functionally 
Left Ambidextrous Mixed 
Dominant 
N = 29 N = 18 N= 4 
Reading .963 —.578 1.59 
Rate (sig. .20) (sig. .10) 
Reading .287 —.878 —.202 
Comprehension (sig. .20) 
Adaptability —.174 388 —.838 
Test (sig. .25) 
Right 017 —.004 ; —.004 
Reaction 
Time 


Left 


015 —.019 —.003 








difference between the mean of the right-handed group, con- 
sidered the control, and the mean of each of the other groups. 

Although no significant differences were found at the .05 
level, when the data are discussed from a descriptive point of 
view, certain relationships assume importance. 

At the .20 level, the mean reading comprehension of the 
ambidextrous group becomes significantly less than that for the 
right-handed group. Smith suggests in her study that those 
who do not have clearly established lateral dominance may have 
reading difficulties. 
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These comparisons are presented in Table 2. None of the 
groups differed significantly at the .05 level. Heterogeneity of 
variance was present for each of the groups for each measure, 
thereby making necessary individual comparisons rather than 
an overall test of significance. 

Although there are no significant differences, an unusual 
pattern is discernible in Table 1. When compared to the other 
handedness groups, the right-handers score neither highest nor 
lowest on any of the variables. The group occupies a middle 
position across the board. When one looks at the ambidextrous 
group across all variables, an entirely different situation pre- 
vails. This group occupies either the lowest or the highest posi- 
tion for all variables. For example, it shows a slower reading 
rate and comprehension than any of the other groups. In this 
group the mean Adaptability Test score is highest, and the 
reaction time with both preferred and non-preferred hands is 
faster than that of any other group. The mean reaction time 
for the left-handed group is slower with both preferred and 
non-preferred hands than that of any other group. 

If a .10 level is adopted for descriptive purposes, the mean 
reading rate for the functionally mixed dominant group is sig- 
nificantly higher than that of the right-handed group. A differ- 
ence in the same direction is indicated for the left-handed 
group, the mean assuming significance at the .20 level. 

For reading comprehension, the mean for the ambidextrous 
group is significantly less than that of the right-handed group 
at the .20 level. The ambidextrous group as a whole compre- 
hends less of what is read than the right-handed group. 

For the Adaptability Test, the means of the functionally 
mixed dominant and the right-handed group differ at the .25 
level, the right hand mean being significantly higher. 

Why the mean for the functionally mixed dominant group 
for reading rate should be significantly greater than that for the 
right-handed group at the .10 level, and the mean for the 
Adaptability Test score should be significantly less at the .25 
level, is not immediately apparent. 

Other than these relationships, certain patterns are evident 
in the data. For example, the mean reaction time for both hands 
for the ambidextrous group is the lowest for all groups, indi- 
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cating a greater ability to react quickly to the environment. 
The means for both preferred and non-preferred hands for the 
left-handed group support popular belief that they are slower 
because of the many inconveniences present in the right-hand 
world. 

A further interesting comparison is one between the ambi- 
dextrous and the functionally mixed dominant groups on read- 
ing rate and Adaptability Test scores. The ambidextrous group 
has the lowest mean reading rate and the highest Adaptability 
Test score, while the functionally mixed dominant group holds 
exactly the reverse position. It may be that with increased 
reading speed one has a tendency to make careless mistakes 
when involved in a task such as taking a written test. 

Although these data do not agree with those of reported 
studies, several factors may account for this condition. One of 
the most important is the difference in samples used. This 
sample was unique in being composed of college sophomores 
and in being differentiated into four handedness groups. 


Since no significance was found, one can conclude that these 
data would indicate that no real difference in performance 
seems to exist in this population for the variables investigated. 
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Preparation for the Teachers of Reading 
RUTH STRANG 


IN VIEW OF THE RECOGNIZED need for a developmental read- 
ing program beyond elementary school years and the high tide 
of retarded readers that has inundated many junior and senior 
high schools, the need for preparation in reading for high 
school and college teachers of every subject as well as for well- 
qualified reading teachers, consultants, and reading clinicians 
is evident. The bottleneck has been, and still is, in the schools 
of education and teachers’ colleges. These institutions have 
failed to meet the need by offering adequate courses and super- 
vised practice. 

It has been estimated that about a fourth of the colleges 
and universities in the United States offer some kind of read- 
ing program for their students. A much larger percentage of 
high schools is concerned with reading problems. In 1958, 
in Pennsylvania a planned program of instruction in reading 
skills was introduced in grades seven and eight for all pupils, 
with the recommendation that this instruction be extended 
through the secondary school years.! 

The need for preparation in the teaching of reading became 
immediately apparent. English teachers felt at a loss, for they 
had had no preparation for the teaching of reading. Ele- 
mentary school teachers, while they had had some training in 
the teaching of beginning reading, were unacquainted with 
the special problems of junior high school pupils. The ap- 
proaches, appeals, and materials used with little children are 
not appropriate to young teen-agers, many of whom are bur- 
dened by seven years of failure in learning to read. 

Where can these teachers get help? What courses or pro- 
grams for teaching reading to high school and college-age 
students are being offered? How long have such courses been 
given? What is their content? 

To obtain some information on these questions, letters 
were sent to ninety-five colleges and universities most likely 


Ruth Strang is now in the School of Education, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, for the current academic year. 
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to offer reading courses. Of these, seventy-seven supplied the 
information requested. 

Relatively few colleges and universities are offering courses 
on the teaching of reading in secondary school and college; 
only thirty-eight mentioned or described one or two such 
courses; eleven reported more comprehensive programs. 

These high school and college reading programs are, for 
the most part, of recent origin. The earliest was reported in 
1933. Only three others were reported in that decade. The 
others have been gradually introduced over the years from 
1947. Almost all focus on secondary school rather than col- 
lege reading. 

Of those institutions which did not offer any separate 
courses for high school and college teachers, four indicated 
that they were hoping to introduce one in the near future. 
“This,” one respondent wrote, “is a problem we are conscious 
of, and we plan to give a course in reading for high school 
teachers.” 

Although not giving a separate course on the high school 
or college level, nine institutions made reference to high 
school or college reading in other courses, as the following 
comments indicate: 


= 


“A few high school teachers enroll in the general course 
on Problems in the Teaching of Reading and in Diagnostic 
and Corrective Work in Reading.” 

“A section of our basic course on the teaching of reading 
is offered at regular intervals for teachers in intermediate and 
secondary school grades.” 


Bseasit mm 


In another university, reference to high school reading is 
made in several courses: Theory and Practice in Secondary 
School, Teaching Literature in the High School, Literary Ma- 
terial for English and Social Studies, and Teaching in the 
Core Program in Secondary School. 

There are advantages in viewing the whole sequence of 
reading development from kindergarten to college in a single 
course, and also in integrating reading with the teaching of 
other subjects. Perhaps this approach would be effective if 
the teachers had a thorough understanding of the theory and 
practice of teaching reading and had time to give enough 
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instruction and practice for the students to acquire real com- 
petence in the teaching of reading. Coordination among the 
different subjects would also be necessary to avoid duplication 
or gaps in essential knowledge. It is because these conditions 
usually cannot be met that a separate course in the teaching 
of reading on the higher levels is recommended. 


Many different types of courses in high school and college 
reading have been developed. They cover a range from a 
rather limited single course to a sequence leading to a master’s 
degree, professional diploma, or doctorate. 


When only one course is offered, it usually has a general 
title such as Reading in the Secondary School and aims to 
develop reading skills and effective readers in junior and senior 
high school. It is concerned with the whole school program 
and the teaching of reading in the content fields. According 
to the catalogue descriptions, the emphasis is more on_prac- 
tical methods and techniques than on the psychology, sociology, 
and philosophy of teaching reading. Most of these courses are 
designed for teachers of English, science, and social studies, 
for teachers of developmental reading courses, and for admin- 
istrators and supervisors. 


One respondent explained the nature and purpose of the 
single reading course as follows: “It is most often taken by 
English and social studies teachers who become involved in 
developmental reading programs, especially at the junior high 
school level. . . . Major emphasis is given to developing an 
understanding of reading problems at the junior and senior 
high school levels, and finding or developing materials to 
meet the needs of individual pupils. Some students in the 
class may go further into aspects of testing, diagnosis, and 
remedial procedures. We are trying to encourage secondary 
teachers who are assigned English-social studies classes at the 
junior high school level to take additional work in reading as 
a part of in-service growth.” 


This type of course, designed to help high schooi teachers 
acquire an understanding of the reading process and skill in 
techniques of teaching reading, is also a good basic course for 
reading specialists. More and more, there is a demand for read- 
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ing consultants, who, first of all, must understand teachers and 
their problems and opportunities for teaching reading. 


When a second course is offered, it usually has some spe- 
cialized aspect such as those suggested in the following titles: 
Methods and Materials of Instruction in Secondary School 
Reading, Reading and Literature in the Secondary School, 
Theory and Procedures for Improving Reading Competencies 
in Subject Areas Within the Regular Classroom, and Curricu- 
lum and Supervisory Problems in Reading. Courses of this 
kind may be taken by teachers who have become interested in 
the field as well as by those preparing to become specialists. 
Since, as Dever? found, there is a wide variety of positions in 
the field of reading, these specialized courses are useful in 
giving specific preparation for some of these positions. 


The third type of course included in a program for reading 
specialists emphasizes diagnosis and remediation. It usually 
includes demonstration and supervised practice of diagnostic 
and remedial methods. 


Eleven more elaborate programs were reported. They in- 
cluded a basic course on the nature and development of read- 
ing proficiency, diagnostic and remedial instruction, and one 
or more semesters of supervised practice in working with 
reading problems, individually and in small groups. Ideally, 
as in the new reading consultant program at the University 
of Chicago, a semester of internship in a school or in the 
University Reading Clinic is an important part of the pro- 
gram. 


A course in the language arts puts reading in its setting 
as part of the total curriculum and the total growth of the 
individual. An advanced theory or review-of-research course 
provides an essential supplement to the practical basic course. 
Seminars in the Dynamics of Reading or The Teaching of 
Reading offer opportunities to study theories and to obtain 
practice in the critical appraisal of reading material for per- 
sonal development as well as for the development of reading 
skills. An Advanced Reading Development Course, open only 
to graduate students, focuses on the study of adult reading 
programs and is designed to train assistants in the reading 
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laboratories and to prepare those interested in reading pro- 
grams in junior college and high school. 

Thus it may be seen two main types of program are now 
being offered in colleges and universities: One is for high 
school and college teachers, all of whom have some respon- 
sibility for the teaching of reading in their subject, and some 
of whom may be asked to teach developmental reading 
courses. The other is for remedial reading teachers, con- 
sultants, and clinicians. Many more courses are needed on 
both levels. 

The quality of these courses can be improved as we gain 
more understanding of the complex nature of the reading 
process and the equally complex methods of teaching reading 
to high school students representing a wide range of reading 
ability and interests. It would seem wise to start where teach- 
ers are and help them to do hetter the teaching of reading 
they are now doing. It would also seem wise to add to the 
preparation of specialists, who have had the experience of 
teaching reading in the classroom, sound psychological theory, 
diagnostic skill, and clinical insight. 
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News, Letters, and Notes 
A Note on “Should the College Teach Johnny to Read” 


Readers will wish to know that the material presented by Marian 
Wozencraft in “Should the College Teach Johnny to Read” (Spring 
issue, III, 165-73) concerns students at Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The students described in the article attend Fenn College on a work- 
study (cooperative education) plan. At present, the author is professor 
of education at the New York State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York. 


National Reading Conference at Fort Worth 


The tenth annual meeting of the National Reading Conference 
will take place on December 1-3, 1960, on the campus of Texas Christian 
University at Fort Worth, Texas. As is now customary, papers on the 
particular problems of teaching reading in college and adult situations 
will be presented by experts in these areas; reports on recent research 
projects, panel presentations and group discussions will also make up 


‘ the program. Full details of the meetings may be secured from the Tem- 
: porary Executive Chairman, Earl F. Rankin, Jr., Brite Hall, Texas Chris- 
tian University. 
Annual Reading Institute at Temple 
The Eighteenth Annual Reading Institute at Temple University will 
‘ run from January 23 through January 27, 1961. General topic for this 
= year’s program is Reading Problems: Diagnosis and Treatment. As usual 
4 in this Institute, meetings will be held for teachers in elementary and 
| high school, college, adult programs; for reading and language arts 


teachers, administrators and supervisors, college and reading clinic direc- 
tors, instructors, and clinicians. Typical Institute activities feature dem- 
onstration procedures and techniques, laboratory practice, workshops and 
panel discussions, as well as lectures and small-group discussions. Further 
details may be secured from Bruce W. Brigham, Coordinator of Institute 
Services, The Reading Clinic, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Central New York Conference 


Theme of the Eighth Reading Conference of Central New York to 
be held on October 29, 1960, at the State University College of Educa- 
tion, Oswego, is Spotlighting Quality in Reading Instruction. The key- 
note address, “Reading and Common Sense,” will be given by George E. 
Murphy of Pennsylvania State University. Other principal participants 
will be Mary Austin, Margaret Early, Marvin Glock, Iver Moe, Alan 
Robinson, and William D. Sheldon. Cornell and Syracuse Universities 
are co-sponsors of the conference along with the State University College 
of Education at Oswego. Further information may be secured from the 
Director of the Conference, Oswego, New York. 
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Recent Publications 


Several stimulating articles have appeared recently in other periodicals 
in which readers of the JOURNAL will have special interest. 

Stanley E. Davis, “High School and College Instructors Can’t Teach 
Reading? Nonsense!” North Central Quarterly, XXXIV (April, 1960), 
295-99, states plainly the obligations of instructors above the elementary 
school level to concern themselves with reading tasks. 

Louise M. Rosenblatt, “Literature: the Reader’s Role,” English Jour- 
nal, XLIX (May, 1960), 304-10, 315, considers the importance of having 
readers aware of what they bring to the printed page. 

In the Reading Teacher, XIII (April, 1960), two papers are of particu- 
lar interest. Margaret Early sets forth the problems secondary teachers 
must face in “A High School Faculty Considers Reading,” pp. 282-87. 
And Arthur S. McDonald discusses briefly the role of television in teach- 
ing in “TV: Good Servant or Evil Genie?” pp. 295-96. 


A Preliminary Note on Changing 
Intellectual Functioning in Adults 


For a number of years it has been realized by some persons working 
in the psychological sciences that “level of intellectual functioning” is 
sometimes subject to change in some young people, particularly when 
there is a variation in certain environmental factors. Thompson, for 
instance, reviews some of the literature related to the changing of the 
I. Q. in children,! and Engler goes considerably deeper into this topic.? 
Relatively little research, however, has been done to determine whether 
or not the level and/or type of intellectual functioning might be modi- 
fied in persons other than children. As a result, the writer attempted the 
following pilot investigation. 

Method. Students in a course in adult reading improvement in one 
of the writer’s classes at the University of Colorado extension center in 
Denver were used as subjects. The group was extremely heterogeneous, 
ranging from two or three persons in their teens to a retired physicist 
with a Ph.D. from an Ivy League university. Both males and females 
were included. 

The class ran for seventeen weeks, one night a week for an hour and 
forty minutes. (About half-a dozen of the students were given one to 
three additional class periods of instruction.) 

During the second class meeting the students were given the “Con- 
cept Mastery Test,” with the instruction that it was being presented to 
gain information on individual ability to understand certain types of 
material. Actually, the CMT is advertised by the Psychological Corpora- 
tion as an intelligence test. It was originally devised for the Stanford 
University study of the intellectually gifted, but according to the Psycho- 
logical Corporation 1960 test catalog, it is usable with other groups, 
including being an aid in selecting adults for research, executive, and 
other unusually demanding jobs. In any event, it could be described as 
a power test with no premium put on speed. It is based in part on 
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analogies and part on vocabulary. Most of those who have taken it 
likely would have to agree it is an extremely “difficult” instrument, 
because it draws from such a variety of fields, including physical and 
biological sciences, mathematics, history, geography, literature, and music. 
It is the writer’s personal opinion that an individual’s verbal-linguistic 
skills would be an important factor in determining how well he passed 
on the test. 

One factor influencing the test selection was that the CMT has such 
a large amount of “top’”—that is, it provides plenty of room for most 
people to move upward. After the first administration of the test, no 
one (neither class members nor anyone else) was told that a second 
administration was in the offing later. Thus, nobody could directly try 
to teach himself the test. 

Following the administration of the CMT at the second meeting of 
the class, the course in reading improvement for adults was taught in 
the usual way. This consisted of providing practice reading exercises 
in class, generally using James I. Brown’s Efficient Reading, providing 
material tachistoscopically (Keystone’s comprehension paragraphs, num- 
bers, vocabulary series and perceptual sentences, as well as certain ma- 
terials prepared specially by this writer), and presenting selected films 
from the Harvard series. There was also a limited amount of lecture 
material dealing with understanding and retaining material that is read, 
techniques for recognizing propaganda, methods of memorizing, etc. 
Every effort was made to encourage the student to gain confidence. Also, 
four paperback books were suggested for outside reading. (Two dealt 
with reading efficiency, and two dealt with “memory.”) It should be 
mentioned, incidentally, that almost nobody managed to read all four 
books. The class consisted primarily of adults holding full-time jobs, 
and few of these had the urge to do “homework.” 

About three months after the first administration of the CMT, it 
was given to the class again. (Incidentally, it is highly unlikely that 
memory for the test items could have influenced test results greatly. 
The test content is so “difficult” generally and so diversified that mem- 
ory does not seem a really important issue insofar as the pilot study is 
concerned.) Eighteen persons took the test both times. 

Results. Of the eighteen, fifteen made gains and three had losses. 
In interpreting these results, it is not possible to determine definitely 
what caused the three losses. One could surmise, however, that if the 
three who lost ground did so because of “outside” factors—stomach aches, 
a fight with the spouse before class, etc.—then possibly some of those who 
gained did not gain as much as they might have as a result of similar 
factors. 

Following is a statement of changes occurring in student performance 
on the two test administrations. The changes are indicated in “raw 
score points.” Just how these units would compare with another measure 
such as I. Q. points is not known. These raw score points may generally 
be “greater” than I. Q. points or “less great.” But anything said about 
this comparison is purely speculation. In fact, the writer knows of no 
norms which realistically “fit” the type of group he worked with. 

In any event, here are some indicated changes on test performance 
which may be of interest to the reader: 
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The beginning raw scores ranged from minus 6 to plus 152. 

The beginning median was 40. 

The ending median was 54. 

The total median gain for the group, including the three cases who 
dropped, was 14. 

The greatest gain was 40 raw score points. 

Interestingly, the Ph.D. physicist, who scored so high on the first 
test it was felt he probably would not gain, rose 8 points. 

The week following the second testing, the results were interpreted 
generally to the students as a group. (Individual scores were of course 
kept secret.) Following this, the students were asked confidentially 
questions about their attitudes about themselves (related to the course 
effectiveness) as individuals, and about their possible degree of change. 
For instance, the question was asked: 

“Do you or do you not feel you gained in intellectual efficiency as a 
result of the reading improvement course?” 

Everybody—including those who went down and those who had not 
participated in both administrations of the CMT—indicated he felt he 
had gained in “intellectual efficiency” as a result of the course. A few 
volunteered that they would have gained more if they had had time to 
do more of the outside reading recommended (not required). 

Conclusions. Because of limited sample size and other factors, no 
sweeping conclusions should be drawn from this pilot investigation. The 
study should serve only as basis for further research in related areas. 

The fact that fifteen out of the eighteen in the sample did gain, how- 
ever, is heartening. One should not lose sight of the need for efforts 
to improve the “intellectual efficiency” of the adult, particularly when 
(1) the proportion of the population achieving greater age is steadily 
enlarging, (2) there is such a crying national need for trained manpower, 
and (3) there is a prevailing folktale that “You can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks”—a belief which this writer feels should be put to death. 


Hallack McCord 
Denver Extension Center 
University of Colorado 
Denver 2 
References 
1 George G. Thompson, Child Psychology, pp. 418-29 (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952). 
2 David Engler, How to Raise Your Child’s I. Q., (New York: Cri- 
terion Books, 1958). 


Encouraging Quality Reading 


Few educators would argue that in the past schools produced better 
readers than they do today. Evidence indicates that our schools today 
are teaching people how to read at least as well as did the schools of 
several decades ago; whether we are teaching what to read with as much 
effectiveness is not so clearly demonstrated. For one result of the stress 
on how over what may be that few adults with the ability to read good 
books and magazines do so. 
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The following items taken from the fifty-fifth yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Adult Reading (Part II, 1956), may 
help in understanding the scope of the problem. 

1. Less than five percent of the adult population accounts for 
seventy-five percent of the books borrowed from the libraries. 

2. There has been a decrease in the percentage of people who use 
public libraries during a period in which there has been an 
increase in the average number of years of school attended. 

3. The average adult spend about five percent of his recreational 
money on hardback books. 

4. Adults’ bookstore and bookclub purchases for their own general 
reading average less than one hardback book per year. 

5. Fewer than half the people in the United States read books, 
and fewer than one-fifth of them ever buy a hardback book. 


Although these findings do not take into account pocketbook sales and 
use, they do seem to indicate that reading habits as well as reading skills 
may determine the level of maturity of the materials read by adults. We 
seem to have reached a point where many bright people may attain a 
high level of reading competence but do not read the quality materials 
written for their intellectual and reading levels. 

Quality books and magazines are written for alert people who enjoy 
problem solving and abstract thinking. They are written for people with 
a wide range of interests and good critical judgment. They are written 
for those with high social intelligence and good ability to generalize. In 
short, they are written for that twenty-five percent of the population 
identified as the “bright normal” and the “bright.” The arbitrary lower 
limit of this group would be an intelligence quotient of one hundred ten. 

The task of specific reading instruction usually falls to the high school 
English teacher, and the record indicates that on the whole he has fulfilled 
this function reasonably well. But teaching the “bright” how to read is 
a relatively simple matter. Frequently they teach themselves. The major 
problem is how to encourage the development of a habit of reading 
materials on a level commensurate with ability. There is little value in 
developing and refining to a high level reading ability that is not used. 

The habit of reading quality writing has its basis in the self-concept 
or what a person perceives himself to be. The roots of the self-concept 
lie in the student’s perceptions and values, and these are determined in 
part by his reference groups, i.e., those groups to which he looks for 
approval. The self-concept dictates, within certain limits, the roles the 
student will play, the cultural environment he will seek, and his general 
level of intellectual aspiration. 

Here then is the crux of our problem. How can the teacher aid the 
bright high school student in developing a self-concept which includes 
familiarity with the important ideas of the past and those evolving in the 
present? One answer is to bring him into contact with his mental peers, 
the intelligentsia, in a manner that will cause him to accept this group 
as a reference group and thus to incorporate into his own self-concept 
the expectancies one associates with the intellectual. These self-imposed 
standards are needed, for they increase the student's ability to grow in- 
tellectually long after he has completed his formal education. 
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The problem is much simpler to state than to solve and the suggestions 
that follow are all too meager. The awareness of individual potential that 
accompanies the stimulation afforded by these techniques, however, should 
do much to encourage the “bright” student to broaden his intellectual 
horizons and use his reading skills to the maximum. 


1. Select articles from magazines such as Harper's, The Atlantic 
Monthly, or the Saturday Review for the class to read. After 
analyzing the article, help the class prepare a bibliography of 
books pertinent to the ideas discussed for individual perusal. 
Form reading clubs based on small group interests in poetry, 
music, or art. Allow extra credit for reports on books and 
articles pertaining to the area being discussed. 

3. Conduct a Great Books Course using guide materials developed 
by the Great Books Foundation. 

4. Keep back copies of quality magazines in the classroom for 

students to read when they have completed class assignments. 

Initiate a student-consultant program using weekly conferences 

for discussion of individual student’s reading. Help him plan 

the following week’s reading. 

6. Tell the students about new books the teacher has read. Read 
excerpts to the class—stressing those sections that introduce 
provocative ideas, and offer to lend the book. 

7. Select excerpts from high-interest articles in the quality maga- 
zines to read to the class. Encourage the students to complete 
the article themselves. 

8. Devote one period a week to directed reading of good magazines 
and books. Point out articles that may be of interest. Let the 
students take the magazine home if they wish. 

9. Provide a browsing corner, including as many diverse materials 
as can be had of a high caliber. Pocketbooks on mythology, 
history, the classics, etc. might be exchanged among students. 

10. Encourage attendance at quality films and television shows. 
Whenever possible, have the students read the work in the 
original and evaluate the adaptation. This might be followed 
by a comparison of several critics’ evaluations of the productions. 

Edwin and Marie Smith 
University of Miami Reading Clinic 
Coral Gables, Florida 
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Source Unit on Reading Flexibility 


A good reader today must learn to be selective in what he reads. He 
must learn to adapt reading technique to the various kinds of reading 
material; that is he must develop a great variety of reading skills which 
will be reflected in more efficient patterns of eye movements and the 
progressive elimination of such reading handicaps as vocalizing and 
excessive regression. 


Teachers interested in experimenting with the training of reading 
flexibility may find the following student study and activity guide useful. 
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STUDENT STUDY-AND-ACTIVITY GUIDE 


Suggested activities: Whole class activities indicated by *. 


nN 


~I 


*8. 


*#Q. 


Small group activities indicated by **. 
ORA refers to Optional Related Activities. 


Read this Study Guide of suggested activities and check those items 
(x) that interest you most. Can you suggest any other related activi- 
ties? Write out a brief description of them and hand them in 
tomorrow. 

Make a list of the newspapers and magazines that you have at home 
and that you read quite regularly. Add to this a list of the parts 
that you consider most worthwhile reading. 

Select some newspaper or magazine. Find out the total number of 
pages. Try to estimate the approximate number of words in a 
column (obtain the number per one inch, then multiply). Next, 
try to estimate the number of words per page and then for the 
entire paper or magazine. Reading at 300 words per minute, how 
long would it take a person to read the entire issue? 

Mount an index or a table of contents from your favorite news- 
paper or magazine on a sheet of paper. Check the material listed 
as follows: one check (x) for those you would not read; (xx) for 
those you would want to read partly; and (xxx) for those you would 
like to read in their entirety. (See ORA 3 and 5.) 

Select a copy of one of your favorite newspapers or magazines and 
ask yourself what articles or stories you would read for (a) enjoy- 
ment, (b) information. List these under such captions on a piece 
of paper to be turned in. 

For how many different purposes would you be likely to read parts 
of a magazine or newspaper? Go through one and see how many 
different purposes you can list. You should be able to get at least 
a dozen! (See ORA 6.) 

What do you do with your time? How much goes into reading? 
Keep a record of what you do each day for a week. Summarize the 
number of hours consumed in sleeping, studying, playing, watching 
TV, working (on a job or chores at home), and include time for 
reading newspaper(s) and/or magazine(s). Make a summary of your 
findings. (A summary of all such reports will be made available to 
the class—see ORA 7 and 8.) 

Introduction of the art of skimming. Using copies of a magazine 
such as the Reader's Digest, prepare a duplicated list of names, 
places, numbers, etc., to be skimmed for under the pressure of 
timing. Pupils make up subsequently a list of things to skim for, 
from newspapers or magazines of their own choice, possibly using 
some of these for the class where sets are available. 

Find an article suitable for skimming. Make a list of 15 things to 
be skimmed for. Exchange this with the copy of the article (from 
a magazine or newspaper) with your partner for his and both do the 
skimming exercise, recording your time. Return and correct these. 
Do this neatly with names of questioner and answerer indicated, 
and a record of the mark and the time. 
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Select an article from an old copy of a magazine or newspaper 
(preferably a magazine). Cut out and mount on one or two sheets 
of paper all titles, subtitles, headings, pictures with their captions 
—everything except the body of the article. Exchange this with 
your partner's and each of you write a summary of the article from 
just the pictures and titles. (See ORA 9.) 


. Select an article from a favorite source. State the main idea of that 


article in a single declarative sentence. Then list five or more 
places in the article where that main idea is stated, implied, or 
illustrated, with a statement identifying each. 

Select an article from a magazine or newspaper. How many ideas 
can you find? Make a list of at least five and under each, list two 
or three important details. (See ORA 10.) 

Introduction of how the eyes work in reading. The teacher should 
ask the group how they think the eyes move in reading. Then he 
should explain how they really work, what fixations are, word- 
by-word reading as opposed to phrase reading, spiraling and zig- 
zagging for skimming, etc. 

Working with a partner, make a report of your findings of: (a) his 
reading of a paragraph of.easy material holding the book or maga- 
zine high so that you can see his eyes as he reads. Try to estimate or 
count the number of fixations per line. Then do the same on some 
reading material that is hard; (b) focus your eyes on an object at 
the left side of the room. Then quickly shoot them to an object 
on the right side of the room. Do this several times. Report what 
you “see” while your eyes are moving from one object to the other; 
(c) print on a piece of paper several lines of print of various sizes. 
Focus your eyes on a given spot near the center of the line. How 
many letters, or words, can you see to the left, to the right without 
moving your eyes? 

Prepare ten flashcards (3 x 5 cards will do) of three, four, five 
word phrases, one of each card. Such phrases as over there, down 
the street, by the old mill stream, etc.—some can be harder. Flash 
these to your partner, letting him see the card for a split-second 
only. Have him write down what he saw on each card (number 
them). Check these answers and hand them in with a sentence on 
each of (a) what does this prove about the eye span? (b) what does 
this suggest about how fast we could read? 

Make a survey and report your findings on the number of lip 
readers you have noted during a week in class, in study hall, in the 
library, at home, in a public conveyance, or elsewhere. 


. Select an interesting page from a book, magazine, or a column from 


a newspaper. At home read half of the material orally to someone, 
or to yourself. Time this. Then read the other half to yourself, 
silently. How long does this take? Figure out and report the rela- 
tionship between your rate of reading orally and silently. 

Select an article from a newspaper or from a magazine. Skim it by 
spiraling your eyes down it rapidly. Write a summary of what you 
can remember without looking at it again. Then write a page 
indicating what you think the author included that you did not 
read. Did you get anything from this? Did you get enough to make 
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26. 


or 


this method one that would be useful to you? Name three or four 
places where you might use such a method. 

Select a chapter from an interesting book you are reading. Cut out 
a piece of blank paper the size of a page. Rule off about 14-inch 
margins on top and on both sides. Cut out the center, following 
these lines. Now read the material using this as an aid to blocking 
off about an inch of print on each side of the page. You will be 
reading “down the middle.” You will have to experiment on the 
width of the paper arch you make. Report on what you think of 
this as a method of very rapid reading. When might you use this 
method? 

Select two magazines or two newspapers and compare them as to 
the width of their columns, the size of their letters, the space 
between lines, the number of words per line, the number of col- 
umns per page. Report these findings. (See ORA 12 and 13.) 


. Select a story or an article that you would like to read for the pure 


enjoyment or relaxation of it. Read it, time it, and then in a 
paragraph indicate (a) whether you enjoyed it as much as you 
thought you would (b) the rate at which you read it—was it fast or 
slow, and at what rate should this kind of selection be read. 


. Two persons select articles they feel would be worthwhile reading 


to gain information. Each read an article and make up 20 ques- 
tions on it. Then exchange articles and read. After the reading, 
record the time and answer the 20 questions. Turn in the results 
with the names of both persons, indicating the value of reading 
carefully for information. (See ORA 14.) 


. Select five math problems that contain reading matter, Analyze 


each in this way: (a) What is asked? (b) What is given? (c) What 
step, formula, or process is required in order to find the answer? 


. Cut out and mount on a piece of paper directions for preparing or 


carving a particular dish, or making or building some object, or 
assembling something. Underneath in a paragraph estimate how 
long it would take you to read this, how many times you would 
read and reread parts of it, your purpose and rate in reading such 
material. 

Introduction of the SQ3R methods of studying a textbook assign- 
ment. Very rapid reading and skimming are employed in the survey 
and review steps. Careful, intensive reading is often done in read- 
ing to answer specific questions. Average reading rate is usually 
done for step #2, reading. Pupils should try this method of studying 
an assignment in one of their subjects, reporting the results. (See 
ORA 15.) 

Select a book to read and report on. Before starting to read it, 
write a paragraph analyzing your purpose in reading the book, 
telling what you expect to gain from reading the book, and whether 
you expect to read it at a very rapid, average or slow rate. After 
reading the book, write another paragraph reporting the extent to 
which your original ideas materialized. 

OPTIONAL RELATED ACTIVITIES 


For extra credit—to be listed on bulletin board, filed on a set of 5 x 8 


cards, or duplicated for each pupil. 
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Make a survey of the newspapers and/or magazines taken by your 
school and/or public libraries. Ask the librarian which in her opinion 
are the most popular with young people. 


. Prepare a scrapbook of various short articles from newspapers and/or 


magazines. Under each tell (a) for what purpose one would probably 
read it, and (b) how one would probably read it—skimming, rapidly, 
slowly, etc. 


. Prepare a three-minute talk based on an issue of a magazine or a 


newspaper telling the class which parts would be of value for you to 
read—why—and how much time you would feel you could afford to 
spend on each and whether you would read the part by skimming, 
rapid reading, slow reading—or a combination of these. 


. Prepare a three-minute illustrated talk on how the eyes move in 


reading. (9, 17, 19, 20). 

Locate an old copy of a magazine or newspaper that you read some 
time ago. In a critical manner go through it again, jotting down 
notes on what you remember reading, how much you remember of 
the main ideas, of the details, and whether you now feel that the 
original reading was worthwhile and deserving of your time. Write 
this up in an article entitled “Newspaper (or Magazine) Revisited.” 
Be sure to include any ideas you have on your future reading habits 
—and rates of reading. 

Using a copy of some magazine or newspaper, go through its contents, 
listing what you consider as not being of any value to you as far as 
reading is concerned. Make a written report of each of these, indi- 
cating: (a) why you wouldn’t be interested, and (b) who you think 
would be interested in each. 


. Interview several adults about the time they spend in reading news- 


papers and/or magazines, which ones they read regularly, their pref- 
erences. Before the interview, prepare your questions; include one, 
asking if they vary their reading rate from one article or selection to 
the next. 


. Consult your teacher if you would like to serve on a committee to 


make a written summary of the survey of the number of hours spent 
per week in study, in reading, movies, working, etc. 

Select an interesting article from a newspaper or a magazine that 
you are free to cut up. Cut out and mount the title, and subtitle 
or headlines, the opening paragraph, the first sentence of each suc- 
ceeding paragraph, and the final paragraph. You will have to be sure 
to select an appropriate article, one that will make sense to someone 
just reading your cut-out material. Obtain the reaction of several 
persons to reading this. 

If you like to work with main ideas and their supporting details, 
pick an interesting article (not a story), and list, first the main ideas 
(probably five to ten—subheadings may help you to find them); then 
under each list three or four details. Possibly one or two of these 
details will have some details of their own; list these too. When you 
have done this, make an outline from it. (14) 

Select an interesting issue of your favorite magazine or newspaper 
and prepare a lesson, indicating how the various articles should be 
read; that is, (a) the purpose, (b) probable rate. 
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Select a suitable issue of a magazine or newspaper and prepare a 
lesson on Skimming. From the classified section make up a list of 
items to be skimmed for; from front page headlines, do the same; 
from some of the articles, make up questions that would require one 
to skim rapidly to locate the answers. 

Make a study of the width of the columns and number of words per 
line in various newspapers and magazines, comparing them. Or make 
a study of one magazine or newspaper, comparing the width of col- 
umns and number of words within various parts of that issue. 


4. Compare two of your textbooks as to number of columns per page, 


number of words per line and page, space between lines, size of print 
and headings. Which is more readable? Why? 

Select a full length article from a magazine, an assignment from a 
text, for a careful thorough reading and study. Follow SQ3R steps: 
(a) Survey it by skimming titles, headings or first sentences; (b) Make 
up two or three questions on each of the main parts, questions you 
think pertinent or that will be answered in that section; (c) Read the 
article, taking a few notes (do this on a sheet of lined paper folded 
down the middle; on left side list heading or main ideas; on right 
side, the supporting details); (d) Recite and Review by looking at the 
left side of the folded paper and saying to yourself all you can 
remember about each of the main topics. When you can’t recall, open 
the page and consult the right side. (This is very good for final 
review for tests.) (13) 

Visit a nearby newspaper office or printing plant to learn how these 
operate in handling some of the problems related to putting the 
paper together, or arranging the print, etc. Make a written or oral 
report of this. 


. If you like to write, write an article reviewing an issue of a magazine 


or newspaper, or a criticism of a newspaper or magazine, or a com- 
parison; or a review of an article or story. 

If you like investigation and research, go to the library and look up 
information on your favorite magazine or newspaper. Or you might 
do the same on an author or publisher. Write up the results in a 
brief history of , or short biographical sketch of 








Consult the editors of your school paper to see if your work on 17 
or 18 would be suitable for the paper. 

Read two books, one light and easy, the other more difficult and of a 
technical nature. Keep a record of the number of pages and minutes 
taken to read them for each reading session. Convert this into rate 
—number of words read per minute. Report on the results, pointing 
out the difference in rate for the two books and give reasons for this 
flexibility of reading rate. 

Can you suggest some other activity, related to this unit, which you 
would like to work on? If so, explain it to your teacher and you may 
be given permission to work on it. 


Charles T. Letson 
Public Schools 
Montclair, New Jersey 
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Developmental Reading: A Selective and Critical Bibliography 
Part VIII 


1. 


Martha B. Brawn and Walter G. Patterson, “Reading Improvement 
in High School,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, XLI (March, 1957), 55-64. 

Account of a reading experiment at Drury High School, North 
Adams, Massachusetts. Details of course organization are given. 
Tachistoscope, accelerator, Kuder Preference Record, and varied texts 
were used. Comprehension, speed, vocabulary building, and study 
skills were stressed. 

Over two hundred freshmen in Developmental Reading were 
asked to write essays specifying ways in which the course had helped 
them. Thirty-nine benefits were listed: most frequently—improved 
speed, concentration, and comprehension; less frequently—improved 
marks, learned to enjoy reading, overcame day dreaming. 

The authors concluded that “gains resulting from work in the 

reading classes, not measurable objectively, may be of equal impor- 
tance. These include changes in attitude towards reading and school 
work in general, improvement in school subjects, and better adjusted 
and more happy, capable individuals.” Among their other conclu- 
sions: elementary schools are now doing a good job of teaching 
reading; all freshmen should be required to take reading; seniors 
should have a chance to elect a reading course; developmental read- 
ing should be taught by a trained reading teacher; classes of more 
than twenty-four to twenty-six students are unwieldy. 
Harold F. Burks and Paul Bruce, “The Characteristics of Poor and 
Good Readers as Disclosed by the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XLVI (December, 
1955), 488-93. 

The authors compared the records of eleven good readers and 
thirty-one poor readers on WISC subtests. They found that (1) the 
poor readers were significantly low in the information, arithmetic, 
and coding subtests, (2) the poor readers were significantly high on 
picture arrangement, block designs, and comprehension, and (3) the 
good readers were significantly high on the similarities subtest. Hy- 
pothesis: poor readers, as a group, are handicapped by an inability 
to handle abstractions. 

Edward B. Fry, “ ‘Glossing’ an Ancient Method to Aid Social Studies 
Teachers with Reading Instruction,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, XXXII (January, 1957), 90-92. 

A brief but strong argument for “glossing’—reading aloud from 
text books, with explication and word definition—te bring social 
studies texts alive and foster increased comprehension. Fry especially 
advocates having the students read silently as the instructor reads 
aloud. This associative kind of learning can, he feels, be of benefit 
in increasing reading skills. 

Marie Kerr, “Do We ‘Teach Reading in the Core Curriculum?” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
XLII (February, 1958), 98-101. 
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Yes, we do, says the author. However, her article is devoted to 
practical suggestions on how to promote reading improvement in 
core subjects. No evidence is given to indicate how widely these 
techniques are practiced. 

Arthur S. McDonald, “The Influence of a College Reading Improve- 
ment Program on Academic Performance,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XLVIII (March, 1957), 171-81. 

Report of a three-semester experiment at Cornell University. 
Results: students who completed the Cornell Reading Program sig- 
nificantly surpassed the control group in cumulative grade-point 
index and had significantly fewer drop-outs. 

Cecil J. Mullins, “The Effect of Reading Ability on Two Standard- 
ized Classification Tests,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XLVI 
(March, 1955), 189-92. 

How much are timed tests of achievement or aptitude likely to 
be influenced by the reading skill of the person taking the test. In 
this experiment two widely used classification tests were investigated: 
the ACE (Q-score only) and the Cooperative Mechanics of Expression, 
Form A. The subjects were University of Houston freshmen English 
students. 

A high degree of relationship was found, though the author cau- 
tions that this cannot be positively attributed to speed of reading 
alone. “It is entirely possible that some or all of the evidence can be 
traced to a third variable, perhaps general mental ability.” 

Eunice G. Ryan, “Reading Problems,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principles, XX XIX (November, 1955), 
127-32. 

Report of a junior high school program which, though it included 
remedial help for handicapped readers, placed greatest emphasis on 
reading training for pupils with high IQ’s. This was done because it 
was felt that these pupils could more quickly master necessary read- 
ing techniques. Bright pupils were assigned to special library 
projects. 

The author concludes that (1) bright students can improve their 
reading greatly and should be encouraged to do so, and (2) “material 
in specially assigned fields will probably help develop greater read- 
ing competencies than reading without a specific purpose.” 

Donald E. P. Smith and Roger L. Wood, “Reading Improvement and 
College Grades: a Follow-up,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XLVI (March, 1955), 151-59. ; 

After a’ reading experiment involving seventy-four University of 
Michigan students, the authors reached these conclusions: (1) Sig- 
nificant gains in performance (though not necessarily in skill) result 
for those aspects of reading which are emphasized in training. (2) 
Performance gains are maintained and possibly increased after a 
lapse of time (sixty weeks) with no formal training when continued 
practice is encouraged. (3) Significant superiority in academic status 
is seen when study and examination skills are emphasized in training. 
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10. 


“Teaching Reading for the Gifted in the Secondary Schools,” Bulle- 
tin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
XXXIX (October, 1955), 5-72. 

This report from the California State Committee on Develop- 
mental Reading first defines the gifted child and gives a brief guide 
to identifying him—his IQ range, his characteristics. 

A chapter devoted to meeting the needs of the gifted pupil quotes 
directly from recent studies of groups of gifted individuals, both 
school age and adult, who give their judgments on the problem. 
They feel that acceleration by skipping is no answer, but instead 
stress the need for reading enrichment. This view is reinforced by 
an informal survey of the voluntary reading of junior high school 
students with 1Q’s of 125 or over; only 28% read “acceptable liter- 
ature,” 

Further chapters outline desirable qualities for teachers of the 
gifted and suggest teaching and guidance methods. Specific sugges- 
tions are made for teaching mathematics, life-science, literature, lan- 
guage, creative writing, and the social studies. Also included are 
examples of successful group projects, a bibliography of social studies 
materials for teachers, and a list of paper-bound books for superior 
students. 


M. A. Tinker, “The Effect of Angular Alignment upon the Read- 
ability of Print,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XL (October, 
1956), 358-63. 

After testing three hundred college students, Tinker concluded 
that “reading material which deviates markedly from the horizontal 
alignment retards reading by a large amount.” Figures are given. 
It was suggested that retardation in speed may be partly due to 
“unfamiliar orientation of word forms, inability to use peripheral 
vision effectively, and increased complexity of oculomotor require- 
ments.” 


Paul Witty, “An Articulated Program for Teaching Reading from 
Kindergarten to College,” Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, XX XIX (September, 1955), 7-15. 

Witty discusses four periods in reading development, the periods 
of reading readiness, of rapid growth in reading simple materials, 
of rapid growth in comprehension and speed, and of wide reading 
for varied purposes. He deals briefly with each period, suggesting 
materials, aims, and techniques. He defines these as the three basic 
problems in reading instruction: (1) studying the individual pupil 
and his needs, (2) finding sources of varied materials, and (3) 
developing simple but valid methods of evaluating and recording 
reading growth. Succinct suggestions are offered for finding solu- 
tions. 


Porter Main 
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Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
Revised Edition 


Authors— M. J. Nelson and E. C. Denny, Iowa 
State Teachers College, and J. I. Brown, 
University of Minnesota 


Range— Grades 9-12; College; Adult 
Forms— Two forms: A and B 


This test has a threefold purpose: 1) to predict a stu- 
dent’s probable success in college; 2) to assist in classify- 
ing incoming college or high school classes; 3) to aid in 
the diagnosis of students’ reading difficulties. 


As with the original forms, the revised forms of the 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test are designed to provide a 
measure of reading ability in terms of vocabulary and 
comprehension. In addition, the revised forms provide 
a measure of reading rate to supplement the informa- 
tion from the other two parts. 


Norms, obtained from scores of more than 2,100 high 
school and college students, are provided in percentile 
and grade equivalent terms for each of grades 9-16. 
Special adult norms are provided for use with superior 
students, as well as for adults in Efficient Reading classes 
and business reading training programs. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Editorial Offices: Boston 
New York 16 Atlanta 5 Geneva, Ill. Dallas 1 Palo Alto 
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